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“It’s a Great Work” 


says an Ohioan with reference to the erection of Goodrich Road 
Markers and the publication of Goodrich Route Books. Read 
what Mr. Amsden writes. 


Ashtabula, Ohio, May 22, 1911. 
BF. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Gentlemen:— 

Am in receipt of the ‘Route Book” and while roads from 
Erie to Cleveland are perfectly familiar, I find myself looking for 
and depending upon the “Goodrich Signs.” It’s a great work 
and by the way good advertising. 

My last set of Goodrich tires ran 13,000 miles and disposed 
of the car with tires in seeming perfect condition and are still in use. 
This was a Winton. 

The new car, a Winton, is running on Goodrich tires and 
find the combination hard to beat. 

Truly, 


A. D. Amsden. 


The foregoing is an indication of how 


GOODRICH SERVICE | 


in the erection of Road Markers and the publication of accurate 
Route Books, is considered by the touring public. It is satisfy- 
ing to realize that advantage is taken of these funds of information 
which are at the disposal of the user of the highway. It is sig- 


nificant of the thoroughness and far reachiug effect of GOOD- 
RICH SERVICE. 


“If Uncertain, Watch Out for the Goodrich Signs” 
Nor does Goodrich Service stop at the Road Markers. When 


travelling in your machine from marker to marker, this service is 
perpetuated by Goodrich High Mileage Tires, which are made by 


the best and latest processes of the largest rubber manufactory in 
the world. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Wholesale Tire Depots Everywhere 
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We discuss editorially 
the attacks upon the 
President in connection 
with the so-called Controller Bay shore 
front. On Wednesday of last week Mr. 
Taft sent to the Senate a special mes- 
sage replying to the Poindexter resolu- 
tion of June 27, which called for infor- 
mation regarding the elimination of this 
Alaskan water front from the Chuguch 
National Forest. In transmitting the 
information called for, and further data, 
the President turned the tables on_his 
enemies, and unhesitatingly branded. as 
“a wicked fabrication” the notorious 

“Dick to Dick” postscript to a letter 
which was addressed, it was said, by 
Richard S. Ryan, representing the Con- 
troller Bay Railway and Navigation 
Company, to the former Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Ballinger. The President 
said, in the course of his message : 

“T am in full sympathy with the concern of 
reasonable and patriotic men that the valu- 
able resources of Alaska should not be turned 
over to be exploited for the profit of greedy, 


absorbing, monopolistic corporations or syn- 
dicates. ... 

“On the other hand, the acrimony of spirit 
and the intense malice that have been engen- 
dered in respect of the administration of the 
government in Alaska and in the considera- 
tion of measures proposed for her relief, and 
the wanton recklessness and eagerness with 
which attempts have been made to besmirch 
the characters of high officials having to do 
with the Alaska government, and even of per- 
sons not in public life, present a condition that 
calls for condemnation and requires that the 
public be warned of the demoralization that 
has been produced by the hysterical suspicions 
of good people and the unscrupulous and cor- 
rupt misrepresentations of the wicked.” 


& 


President Taft 
and Alaska 


. ; Canadian reciprocity 
aa was ensured, so far as 

- the United States Gov- 
ernment’s part in the contract goes, 
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when President Taft signed the bill ap- 
proving the agreement, on Wednesday 
of last week. The free admission of 
pulp ‘wood and print.paper made from 
timber cut on Canadian lands in private 
ownership is provided for, and this part 
of the bill, requiring no action by the 
Canadian Parliament, goes into imme- 
diate effect. The President received 
congratulations from many individuals, 
James J. Hill's message being, in part, as 
follows: “Canadian reciprocity on 
will greatly benefit the whole country 
without injury to any part.’ The scene 
now shifts to Ottawa. The Government 
had a majority of 46 in a house of 221 
members, but Parliament was dissolved 
on July 29. The Government expects to 
return with an increased majority, altho 
some seats in the French Province of 
Quebec are likely to be lost, owing to 
Nationalist opposition. Manufacturers 
also will support the Conservative Oppo- 
sition, and it has even been reported that 
the lobbyists who were active in Wash- 
ington during the reciprocity contest 
there will remove to the Dominion cap- 
ital. The Opposition is making as much 
as possible out of the slogan “American 
dollars,” just as the British Conserva- 
tives did in their late election. It is 
charged that the Liberal candidates are 
to receive contributions from American 
capitalists, especially the railway inter- 
ests, and there are several minor Admin- 
istration scandals out of which an effort 
at capital making is evident. Parlia- 
mentary nominations will be made Sep- 
tember 14, and the elections will follow 
a week later. 
& 

Owing to the new inter- 
Trust Cases pretation of the Sherman 

act in the Standard Oil 
and Tobacco Trust decisions, a decision 
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of the Circuit Court of Appeals, award- 
ing $25,310 damages to H. A. Thomsen, 
was set aside last week. Judge Noyes, 
who wrote the original opinion, also 
wrote the one which reversed it and 
ordered a new trial. The court had held 
originally, he said, that it was imma- 
terial whether the restraint of trade was 
reasonable or unreasonable. Thomsen, a 
shipper, sued a combination of steamship 
companies engaged in trade with South 
Africa. Forty-nine of the men indict- 
ed a few months ago for maintaining an 
unlawful combination in the wire indus- 
try entered pleas of nolo contendere 
(substantially equivalent to pleas of 
guilty) last week and were punished by 
fines amounting to $54,900. District At- 
torney Wise insisted that the punish- 
ment should be more severe. The com- 
bination was voluntarily dissolved about 
two years ago. Among the indicted 
were a son-in-law of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Charles F. Brooker and the Roe- 
blings, of Trenton, N. J.——It is an- 
nounced that the so-called Electrical 
Trust, of which the General Electric 
Company and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company are members, and which 
the Government some time ago began to 
prosecute, is ready to go into dissolution, 
accepting a decree which will soon be 
issued. It is asserted, in fact, that the 
combination no longer exists, and that its 
death has caused a large reduction of 
prices. As the result of an inquiry 
made by agents of the Government, evi- 
dence tending to show that the United 
Shoe Machinery Company violates the 
Sherman act will be laid before a grand 
jury in Boston. During the Congres- 
sional investigation concerning the steel 
industry, last week, the chairman of the 
committee introduced a copy of a com- 
bination agreement, fixing the prices and 
apportioning the sales of steel plates. 
This combination was made in 1900 (be- 
fore the formation of the Steel Corpora- 
tion) and was dissolved two or three 
years later. Among the eleven com- 
panies that signed it were the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany and Jones & Laughlin. According 
to the testimony of A. L. Lukens, presi- 
dent of an independent company, Judge 
Gary, head of the corporation, at the 
dinners given to representatives of the 
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steel industry, has read lists of prices 
which the Corporation was to maintain, 
and other companies have tacitly agreed 
to accept them. A report against the 
International Harvester Company, sub- 
mitted to Attorney-General Bonaparte in 
1908 by an agent of the Department of 
Justice, was produced by the committee. 
It showed that the Corporation allowed 
a rebate of $3 per ton to the company 
on all steel purchased. Mr. Bonaparte 
will be asked to explain why he did not 
prosecute. It is said that there will soon 
be both criminal and civil suits against 
the company. Much additional testi- 
mony as to the purchase of the Tennes- 
see Coal and Iron Company by the Cor- 
poration has been taken. Substantially 
it is to the effect that the brokers and 
banks that were carrying the stock of 
the pool, being in danger of failure dur- 
ing the panic, appealed to capitalists in- 
terested in the Corporation for such re- 
lief as could be given by purchase of the 
shares, and that the panic would have 
been more severe if this relief had been 
withheld. The Government will ap- 
peal from the decision of the court in the 
case of the merger of the Harriman rail- 
road companies, which were held to be 
not guilty. 





& 
From the Standard Oil 
Company comes the for- 
mal announcement of the 
way in which that corporation applies 
the “rule of reason” as laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
and reorganizes to meet the provisions 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. The 
stock of about thirty-five subsidiaries 
now held by the parent company will be 
distributed among the stockholders pro 
rata. The answer to the decision recites 
the names of the companies which the 
Trust controls and announces the dates 
for the opening and closing of the stock 
books in the New Jersey concern, which 
is the holding company, so that those in- 
terested may be on record when the dis- 
tribution takes place about December 1. 


The Oil Split 


x] 
After fourteen years’ 
In New York leadership of the Kings 
County, New York, Re- 
publican organization, Timothy  L. 


Woodruff was forced out last week, and 
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is succeeded by Frederick J. H. Kracke, 
of Flatbush (Brooklyn). His retirement 
is regarded as a “progressive” triumph. 
The Democratic Governor of New 
York was active last week in the exercise 
of the veto power. On Friday, he took 
action on forty-four bills, of which he 
vetoed thirty-eight. On Thursday, he 
vetoed fourteen. The majority of the 
bills vetoed carried appropriations, the 
total amount of which fell just short of 
$1,000,000. Comparing his administra- 
tion to date with last year, the fiscal year 
of the Hughes administration, Governor 
Dix has saved the State nearly $2,000,- 
000, altho the Legislature has provided 
for a deficit of $1,500,000 left by the late 
administration, and has appropriated 
$1,650,000 to restore the Capitol, which 
was greatly damaged by the fire of last 
winter. Governor Dix was elected on a 
platform promising economy of adminis- 
tration. It was announced that on 
Monday of this week the actual digging 
of New York’s new subways would be 
begun at Sixty-seventh street and Lex- 
ington avenue. 








& 


Dispatches from Mexico 
last week reported but 
little disorder, if the 
lawless acts of the Magonists near the 
northern boundary be excepted. The 
Government was making no effort to 
punish or restrain these bandits. The 
most significant change in the situation 
is that which was shown by loss of popu- 
lar respect for Madero and a rapid 
growth of public sentiment in favor of 
the candidacy of Gen. Bernardo Reyes. 
Cartoons decidedly unfavorable to Ma- 
dero were published at the capital, even 
in El Pais, a revolutionist paper for 
which Madero interceded at about the 
time of the retirement of Diaz. It is 
understood that a quarrel has separated 
Madero and his brother Gustavo from 
the Gomez brothers. On the other hand, 
the friends of General Reyes are insist- 
ing that he shall be a candidate for the 
Presidency. Posters advocating his 
nomination are displayed in many cities, 
and he does not discountenance the 
movement. Juan Frias, a Liberal, 
was elected Governor of Queretaro, on 
the 23d, by a large majority, the Cath- 
olic party’s candidate being third on the 


The Situation 
in Mexico 
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list. At a municipal election in Zapot- 
lan (Jalisco) a few days earlier, how- 
ever, the Catholic party had a majority 
of about six to one over the Liberals, 
who, after the polls were closed, caused 
a riot and destroyed the ballots. 


J 


It was expected, 
Hayti’s Revolutionists at the beginning 

of the present 
week, that the revolutionists in Hayti 
would soon capture the capital, which 
they had surrounded, and that President 
Antoine Simon would become a prisoner 
or an exile. He had been encouraged 
by a victory which his son Ulysses had 
won (on the 28th) at Aux Cayes, on the 
south coast, where the local leader of re- 
volt, General Larrieux, was captured 
and shot, but it did not seem possible for 
him to resist the attack of 10,000 rebels, 
who were within a few miles of the cap- 
ital. These troops are commanded by 
General Leconte, who expects to be 
made President, but there is another rev- 
olutionary faction which is led by Gen. 
Antenor Firmin, and there may be war 
between the two. At the end of last week 
there were four United States warships 
in Haytian waters. One of them, the 
scout cruiser “Chester,” had made the 
voyage from Newport, 1,400 miles, ir 
seventy-five hours. Another. the ‘‘Sa- 
lem,” was ordered to go from Norfolk. 
Germany sent a cruiser from Montreal. 
Great Britain decided to send no ship, 
evidently relying upon our Government. 
At last reports, foreign residents had not 
suffered, and the American engineers 
engaged in building a railroad had not 
been disturbed. Reports by mail from 
Nicaragua say that Managua, the capi- 
tal, is in a state of siege, that its jails are . 
full of political prisoners loaded with 
chains, that these prisoners have been 
subjected to torture, and that the families 
of several have purchased their liberty 
by paying large sums to the authorities. 
On the 29th, three Liberal leaders were 
exiled. Twenty-two feet of the water 
surrounding the wreck of the battleship 
“Maine” having been pumped out, much 
evidence of an initial explosion due to 
exterior force has been disclosed. Plates 
and ribs of the double botton were driven 
and bent upward 4o feet above their nor- 
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mal position. Parts of the keel were 
raised in the same way. Several months 
may be consumed in removing the mud 
in which the wreck is imbedded. The 
bones of sixteen bodies have been found. 
Congress is now asked to add $250,000 
to the sum of $650,000 heretofore appro- 
priated for the work. While the Gov- 
ernment in Costa Rica is committed to 
the project of procuring a loan from an 
American syndicate headed by Minor S. 
Keith, many of the people oppose it. The 
local press attacks the project, saying 
that such a loan would be a step toward 
giving control of Central America to the 
United States——Great loss was caused 
by the recent typhoon in the Philippines. 
Rains continued for thirteen days. At 
Baguio, the rainfall of one day was 39 
inches, and 77 inches fell in four days. 
The loss in Luzon by storm and flood is 
$1,500,000.——It is expected that French 
bankers will invest $10,000,000 in an ag- 
ricultural bank at Manila under the Gov- 
ernment’s guarantee of 4 per cent. 
& 

Dr. Francisco Becerra, 
special fiscal agent of 
Colombia, arrived in 
New York last week and sailed for 
London, to complete negotiations there 
for a loan of $5,000,000. He explained 
that the overtures of American bankers 
had been rejected because of the contro- 
versy about Panama: 


South America 


“Until justice is done to Colombia, Ameri- 
cans will be discriminated against simply be- 
cause they are represented by the Govern- 
ment which dismembered Colombia and_ re- 
fuses to make amends. Americans as indi- 
viduals are welcomed in Colombia; our people 
have ceased to hold them individually respon- 
sible since they came to understand that the 
seizure of Panama was the work of the Roose- 
velt administration. sut Americans will be 
barred from obtaining concessions or having 
a hand in the development of our marvelously 
rich country until this wrong is righted. 
meantime Europeans are investing heavily in 
Colombia. We have entered on a new era. of 
political stability and industrial prosperity. 
We are living in hope that the United States 
will see fit soon to remove the barrier to re- 
newal of the friendship which so long marked 
the relations between our peoples. Arbitration 
of the Panama affair would accomplish this 


Suddenly, on the 26th, the entire 
Venezuelan Cabinet resigned and new 
Ministers were appointed. The reasons 
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for this change have not been published. 
No trace of Castro has been found, but 
it is said that he is in Nicaragua. 
Paraguay still fears that Colonel Jara, 
the dictator recently deposed, will organ- 
ize a revolution against the present Gov- 
ernment. In his recent message to 
Congress, President Leguia, of Peru, 
said : 

“Our close and cordial relations with the 
United States are daily growing stronger, ow- 
ing to the decisive influence of that great Re- 
public in favor of peace on this continent.” 
He spoke of Peru’s acceptance of the 
proposition for submission of her bound- 
ary dispute with Ecuador to the Hague 
tribunal, and of Ecuador’s rejection of 
it. A joint commission has adjusted 
Peru’s boundary controversy with Bo- 
livia, and a modus vivendi with Colom- 
bia probably foreshadows a settlement 
with that country. 

& 

When Premier Asquith 
The Veto Bill appeared before the 

House of Commons to an- 
nounce that he had received the sanction 
of the King to tne entorcement of the 
Government’s policy he was greeted with 
a storm of jeers ard yells which prevent- 
ed his being heard. The long accumu- 
lated anger of a defeated and infuriated 
Opposition was exprest in disturbances 
such as have but rarely disgraced the 
British Parliament. Five times the Pre- 
mier rose to speak and was howled down 
and for three quarters of an hour the up- 
roar continued. The younger Unionists 
under the leadership of Lord Hugh Cecit 
kept up concerted shouts of “Traitor!” 
“Divide!” and “Redmond first!” The 
Speaker of the House was powerless to 
restore order and vainly begged the 
members to preserve the decencies of de- 
bate. When Mr. Asquith alluded to the 
late King the Unionists yelled “Who 
killed the King?” and “Keep the King 
out of it!” The speech which the Pre- 
mier tried to make was afterward given 
to the press. In it he stated that the 
amendments added by the Lords 
amounted to a virtual rejection of the 
bill and could not be accepted. They 
replaced the machinery of the measure 
by expedients which were far worse than 
any of those originally proposed and 
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some of which were absolutely gro- 
tesque. Whenever there was a Unionist 


majority in Parliament, measures of the 
most vital importance might be passed 
opinion. 


in defiance of public He 
added : 


“We cannot doubt that the advice which 
we have offered the Crown and which the 
Crown has accepted is warranted by constitu- 
tional principles. We do not desire that the 
prerogative shall be exercised. We trust that 
the D smee sy for its exercise may be avoided. 

There is nothing derogatory to the repu- 
tation of a great party and nothing humiliat- 
ing to it in admitting that it has been de- 
feated. No one asks them to accept the defeat 
as final. They have only to convince their 
fellow countrymen that they are right and 
that we are wrong and they can repeal our 
bills. Believing that the chances for a satis- 
factory solution of the issues at stake may 
thereby be improved, I do not propose today 
to ask the House to take any action in regard 
to the Lord’s amendments to the bill, but to 
adjourn the debate.” 

Mr. Balfour, when he rose to reply, was 
not interrupted by the Ministerialists. 
He said that the bill was not one to deal 
with a deadlock between the houses; it 
altered the whole Constitution. It was a 
revolution. The Premier had apparently 
advised the Sovereign to make him an 
absolute dictator. The Premier, he said, 
had arrogated to himself powers which 
no republican dictator in the world 
possesses. But on the following day 
Mr. Balfour, in a public letter to Lord 
Newton, advised the peers to follow 
Lord Lansdowne and pass the Dill. 
Nothing would be gained by an attempt 
at resistance and it would be fatal to 
divide the party. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne is making every effort to get 
enough members of the House of Lords 
pledged to let the bill pass so as to fore- 
stall the creation of new peers, but his 
success is yet doubtful. The dinner giv- 
en to Lord Halsbury, the veteran cham- 
pion of the prerogatives of the House of 
Lords, was a rally for those who had 
determined on fighting to the bitter end, 
but it was not largely attended. 

) 


If, as is surmised, the 
incursion of a Ger- 
man gunboat into 
Moroccan waters was for the purpose of 
testing the strength of the Triple Entente 
of France, Russia and Great Britain, it 
has succeeded. Russia has notified Ber- 
lin of her entire agreement with the 
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French point of view, and a simultaneous 
declaration of all the parties in Parlia- 
ment shows that political divisions in 
England do not extend into the field of 
foreign relations. The calmness and una- 
nimity manifested in the House of Com- 
mons when the Premier stated the posi- 
tion of the Government on the Morocco 
question was in striking contrast with the 
turbulence and animosity shown in the 
same chamber only a few days before 
when Mr. Asquith made his declaration 
on the veto bill. The statement of the 
Premier was read from a carefully pre- 
pared manuscript and should be given in 
his own words: 


“Tt is obvious that the Moroccan question 
has reached a point at which it will become 
increasingly difficult, embarrassing, and anx- 
ious unless a solution is found. A too close 
analysis at the present moment of causes and 
antecedents might provoke in more than one 
quarter recriminations and retorts which it is, 
on every ground, desirable to avoid. 

“I propose, therefore, simply to state to the 
House what the actual situation is today. 
Conversations are proceeding between France 
and Germany. We are no party to these 
conversations. The subject matter of them 
may not affect British interests. Upon that 
point, until we know the ultimate result, we 
cannot express a final opinion, but it is our 
desire that these conversations should result 
in a settlement honorable and satisfactory to 
both parties, and which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can cordially say in no way prejudices 
British interests. 

“We believe that to be quite possible. We 
earnestly and sincerely desire to see it ac- 
complished. The question of Morocco itself 
bristles with difficulty, but outside Morocco 
in any part of West Africa we should not 
think of attempting to interfere in territorial 
arrangements considered reasonable by those 
who are more directly interested. 

“Any statements that we have so interfered 
and prejudiced the negotiations between 
France and Germany are mischievous inven- 
tions without the faintest foundation in fact. 

“We thought it right from the beginning to 
make clear that, failing a settlement such as 
I have indicated, we must become an active 
party in the discussion of the situation. That 
would be our right as a signatory to the 
treaty of Algeciras, as it might be our obli- 
gation under the terms of our agreement of 
1904 with France. It might be our duty in 
defence of British interests directly affected 
by further developments. 

“There may have been times when we were 
not sure how far this was fully understood. 
I am glad to say that we are now quite satis- 
fied that that is not the case. The statement 
[ made more than three weeks ago, and the 
speech since made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have, I hope and believe, made per- 
fectly clear that we claim not any predom- 
inant position, but that of one party inter- 
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ested in any possible developments and in 
seeing a solution of the present difficulty. 

“In our judgment, it would be a grave mis- 
take to let such a situation drift until the 
assertion of our interest in it, owing to our 
previous silence, might cause surprise and re- 
sentment. That, I trust, has been sufficiently 
guarded against by statements already made. 

“I repeat, we earnestly desire a successful 
issue of the conversations now in progress 
and I would venture in the general interest 
to make a strong appeal to the House not to 
enter into further details or open up contro- 
versial ground.” 

Mr. Balfour followed the Premier with 
an emphatic assurance of support from 
the Opposition, saying: 

“Tf there are any outside these walls who 
had counted upon differences and absorption 
in home disputes, in the hope that they would 
make easy a policy which in other circum- 
stances this country might reject, and if there 
are any who supposed that we would be 
wiped off the map of Europe because we have 
our difficulties at home, it may be worth 
while saying that they bitterly mistake the 
temper of the British people and the patriot- 
ism of the Opposition.” 

Mr. Macdonald, leader of the Labor 
party, said that the Labor members were 
utterly opposed to war, but he hoped that 
no European nation would assume for a 
single moment that party divisions 
weaken national spirit. Nevertheless, the 
Laborites of Germany, France and Eng- 
land would co-operate to the very last 
moment, he said, to seek peace and pre- 
vent two professedly Christian countries 
from resorting to the arbitrament of the 
sword over a difficulty that could easily 
be settled at The Hague. 

Js 

The declaration of 
Agadir and Kongo Premier Asquith, tho 

couched in diplomatic 
language, may be interpreted as warning 
Germany to keep out of Morocco, but 
permitting France to buy Germany off 
by concessions in the Kongo. ‘It is un- 
derstood that Germany demands, as com- 
pensation for the withdrawal of her war- 
ships from the harbor of Agadir, the ces- 
sion of the entire coast of French Kongo 
as far inland as the river Sanga, and the 
reversionary claims of France and the 
Kongo Free State now annexed to Bel- 
gium. This part of French Kongo de- 
sired by Germany has an area of 200,000 
square miles, therefore about as large as 
the whole of Morocco, and includes the 
two ports of Loango and Libreville, Li- 


breville, founded by the French in 1849, 
is now a French naval station. Its har- 
bor has no superior on the west coast of 
Africa except Dakar, also a French naval 
station. The commerce of French Kongo 
amounted in 1909 to $2,700,000 and the 
exports to $3,500,000. The French rights 
over the Kongo State depend upon a dec- 
laration made in 1884 by the President 
of the Kongo that France should have 
the right of pre-emption over every other 
Power should the Association at any time 
alienate its possessions. The French 
Government agreed that this right of 
pre-emption should not be claimed 
against Belgium, and Belgium in 1887 
undertock to incur toward France the 
same obligation as the Association. 
Should Germany now secure the conces- 
sion of this reversionary claim it would 
increase the attractiveness of Belgium, 
for if. Belgium should at some future 
time fall into German hands, it would 
ultimately give to Germany the greater 
part of equatorial Africa, stretching from 
the Kameruns to German East Africa 
and cutting in two the cherished British 
project of an “all-red route” from Cairo 
to the Cape. Agadir, which is appar- 
ently regarded by Germany as the equiv- 
alent of the coastal region of French 
Kongo, is a village of a few hundred na- 
tives, situated on the summit of an iso- 
lated hill about 600 feet high. The har- 
bor, tho an open roadstead protected 
only on the north and east, is better than 
other Morocco ports, as seven or eight 
fathoms of water extends to within a 
half mile of the shore. A Portuguese 
noble built a castle here in 1500 to pro- 
tect his fisheries, and during that cen- 
tury, especially after its capture from the 
Portuguese by the Moroccans in 1536, 
Agadir became an important center of 
commerce, called by the Arabs Bab-el- 
Sudan, or “the Gate of the Sudan.” But 
its prosperity making it a dangerous rival 
for northern Morocco, Sultan Sidi Mo- 
hammed captured the city, transported 
all its merchants to Mogador, and pro- 
hibited all business at Agadir. It has 
never been an open or treaty port and 
there are no foreigners resident. The 
German interests, which in the opinion of 
that Government called for the protec- 
tion of a cruiser and two gunboats, seem 
to consist of the recent visit of some na- 
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tive agents of the Mannesmann Brothers 
in search of mining concessions. But it 
has long been the object of German aspi- 
‘ration. In 1904 the German Colonial 
Society declared Germany must have 
southern Morocco, “even at the cost of a 
war,” stating that the Sus region form- 
ing the hinterland of Agadir had climate 
and resources suitable for colonization 
and should receive the 32,000 emigrants 
who every year go to the United States 
to seek their fortunes. The Sus Valley 
is cut off from the rest of Morocco by a 
spur of the Atlas running to the sea. 
During the Conference of Algeciras, 
which . settled the control of the other 
Moroccan ports, no mention was made 
of Agadir. The German papers claim 
that the possession of this strategic point 
is essential for the peace of Europe, for 
France might bring an army of a million 
Arabs, Berbers and Senegalese across 
the Mediterranean at short notice, unless 
Germany is in a position to prevent it by 
raising a Mohammedan insurrection in 
the French African possessions. 
& 

The first air race of any 
extent on English soil 
took place last week 
under the auspices of The Daily Mail, 
which offered a prize of $50,000. The 
course starting from Brooklands, near 
London, included the following stops: 
Hendon, Arrogate, Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Glasgow, Carlisle, Man- 
chester, Bristol, Exeter, Salisbury Plain, 
Brighton, Brooklands, a total distance of 
1010 miles. The race was won by 
Lieutenant Conneau, of the French 
navy, flying under the name of “Beau- 
mont,” the same who won the Paris- 
Brussels-London-Paris race. His total 
time in the air was 22 hours and 28 min- 
utes. He was closely pushed by another 
French aviator, J. Vedrines, who arrived 
at the goal less than half an hour behind 
him. Nineteen competitors entered for 
the race. The English contestants 
dropped out at early stages in the course. 
——W. Morgan Shuster, the American 
financial expert who was appointed to 
take charge of the Persian finances, finds 
himself involved not only in international 
intrigue, but in a revolution. The Bel- 
gian Director of Customs at first refused 
to recognize the authority conferred 
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upon him by the Persian Parliament as 
the sole person in power to sign checks 
on Government funds. In this the 
Director of Customs was supported by 
the Russian Minister, but when Mr. 
Shuster notified the banks that checks 
drawn by any other persons whomsoever 
were invalid, the opposition collapsed. 
In anticipation of an attack upon the 
capital by the ex-Shah, Mr. Shuster has 
organized a treasury guard and placed it 
in charge of Major Stokes, formerly of 
the British army in India. The Russian 
Minister has protested against this, but 
so far the Persian Government stands by 
the American Treasurer-General. Par- 
liament has offered a reward of $100,000 
for the head of the ex-Shah, Mohammed 
Ali Mirza. He has left Astrabad and is 
marching toward the capital. The 
Spanish Government decided at last to 
take action against the conspiracy organ- 
ized in Spain for the overthrow of the 
Portuguese Republic, and the force 
which has been collected in Galicia 
under Captain Couciere will be dis- 
persed. Arms and stores have been 
seized and the leaders of the movement 
ordered to leave the frontier. The de- 
posed King Manuel is said to have paid 
out immense sums in support of the 
movement for his restoration. The Pope 
is reported to have exprest his sympathy 
for the monarchists in a letter to the 
leader of the conspiracy. The Portu- 
guese Government is showing a more 
conciliatory spirit toward the Church, 
and has addressed a letter to the bishops 
of Portugal, assuring them that the 
separation law is not intended to be hos- 
tile and requesting them to formulate 
any complaints they may have. The 
new system of compulsory military serv- 
ice was inaugurated in Australia the first 
of this month. There were mustered in 
at the start 105,000 boys from fourteen 
to eighteen vears of age for the training 
which they are required to take for at 
least four whole day and twelve half day 
parades and twenty-four night drills for 
a year. Next year 30,000 youths of 
eighteen will enter the ranks of the na- 
tional militia and in seven years it is esti- 
mated the citizen army will number 120,- 
000 trained men. A compulsory naval 
force was started at the same time with 
a total enrollment of 3,700. 























Miss Ellen Fitz Pendleton 


Miss Pendleton, who has just been selected to succeed Miss Caroline Hazard as President 
of Wellesley, is the first graduate of the college who has been called to direct it. Miss Pen- 
dleton was graduated in 1886, and was an instructor in mathematics from 1888 to 1897. She 
was appointed secretary of the college in 1897, and as dean from igor to 1911, she has had 
charge of all relations between Wellesley and preparatory schools. Miss. Pendleton brought 
the administration of the certificate system to a high degree of efficiency. The college has 
been enabled thru this system to keep in close touch with even the most distant schools and to 
maintain vital relations with them. She therefore takes up her duties not only with a long 
experience in administration, but with an intimate knowledge of the academic work of the 
traditions of the college. She is a woman of unusual personality with the gifts that bind 
others to her as a leader. Miss Pendleton was born in Westerly, R. I. She has long been 
identified thruout the country for her interest in college clubs and her efforts to centralize 
their activities. 
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gurated in’ October and will assume his new duties at that time. 




















Dr. Lemuel Herbert Murlin 


Dr. Murlin, since 1894 the president of Baker University, at Baldwin, Kansas, 


has been 
ppointed president of Boston University. Dr. Murlin has had 


an exceptionally wide experi- 


ence in a large number of different colleges, and has also been closely identified with religious 
work. He was born in Ohio on November 16, 1861, and graduated from Fort Wayne College 
in T886, i 


Since that time he has studied or taught at eight institutions of learning. He secured 
the degrees of A. B. and S. T. B. at DePauw University in 1891 and 1892,, the degree of B. D. 
it the Garrett Biblical Institute in 1899, S. T. D. at the University of Denver in 1897, D. D. at 
Cornell in 1897, and LL.D. at DePauw University in 1908. He also studied at the University 
ol Pennsylvania, at Clark University and in Europe. He was ordained as a Methodist- Episco- 
pal minister in 1886, and among other positions was acting minister of the American Church 
at Berlin in 1909-1910, during a year’s leave of absence from Baker University. Dr. Murlin has 
held important positions in various educational and religious organizations. He will be inau- 
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Education 


BY COUNTESS j;ELEMER DE! LONYAY 


[While heredity and rank cannot of themselves give expert knowledge and judgment, 
yet it cannot fail to interest any reader to learn what are the conclusions on so important 
a subject as education reached by one who has observed life in the highest circles of conti- 
nental Europe, first as the daughter of King Leopold II of Belgium, then as Archduchess 
Stéphanie, the wife and widow of the Crown Prince of Austria.—Eptror.] 


It knows no difference of birth. 
In every civilized country it should 
play the most important part in the life 
of each individual. Everything that sig- 
nifies balance is dependent upon it, and a 
well-balanced mind is conducive to con- 
tentment and happiness. Where educa- 
tion is neglected we find vice, frivolity, 
discontent, arrogance, overestimation of 
self, imperiousness, injustice, hatred and 
debasing sentiments which make life 
torture, 
If properly carried out education 


FA tr kacwe is a democratic task. 


should aid the State in securing order, 
ensuring welfare, alleviating suffering, 
and diminishing wickedness. 


The desire 
for happiness becomes more potent daily, 
as the wants of life and physical welfare 
grow in intensity. Every one wants to 
be somebody, wants to arrive somewhere, 
and very few are satisfied with what they 
have or what they are. 

The spirit of the present times is a 
breathless struggle and a mad rush for 
something unknown. The dispositions of 
today lack that sacred peace which is 
brought about by the self-satisfying con- 
sciousness of duty done. There is too 
much excitement and impatience, and not 
enough joyousness in the chosen work, in 
the work accomplished, and furthermore 
there is a lack of respect due to oneself 
and others. Unlimited egotism, an ab- 
solutely appalling blind love for the ego, 
delight in slander, and the vices of envy, 
vindictiveness, base ingratitude, or an ab- 
solute indifference to all moral codes 
which is most discouraging, have pene- 
trated with uncanny persistence into all 
the different classes of human society. 
Principles are thrust aside; the spirit of 
the modern times has no use for them. 
Religion is troublesome, unpleasant, and 
the exercise thereof is an old-fashioned 
custom. Work, occupation of any kind, 
is good for the poor and the suffering, 
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who are in need of it, or for the mentally 
weak, who find satisfaction in it. 

Any interest for the beautiful and good 
from sheer love of it creates a suspicion 
in our generation of eccentricity. To 
strive for higher ideals by serious work, 
or to master the sadnesses of life, is, ac- 
cording to modern conceptions, a fallacy, 
which is a pretty theory but impossible 
of practice. 

Doing works of love for one’s neigh- 
bor, in assisting the suffering or those 
who are unable to provide for themselves, 
ceases to be a pleasure in itself, but gives 
way to a desire of personal interest or 
love of popularity. 

The passions are supposed to be al- 
lowed to run their course freely in this 
whirl of conflicting allurements of pleas- 
ure, until the senses become oversatiated, 
or until sickness or incarceration brings 
back reality. There isa restless, nervous 
going back and forth, a drifting without 
purpose, an apathy of boredom, which is 
the result of the lack of selfconscious- 
ness in achieving the work, by which the 
cares are numbed and the hours are made 
to pass more quickly. 

“People at the top of the social scale, 
be they well born or should they have 
risen socially, are exposed to ridicule, 
laughter and slander. Deserving or not, 
they are subject to the same fate. They 
are dissected by the poisonous scalpel of 
the tongue or with the sharp point of the 
pen, neither of which ceases in its mer- 
ciless task until its kindly work is done 
and the victim is entirely torn to pieces. 
And why all this? Lack of education! 

Everywhere I look for the origin of 
these false theories and their accompany- 
ing circumstances, and I believe that all 
common-sense people will agree with me 
that the main reason for this unnatural 
condition of affairs is a lack of educa- 
tion. There are many who object to work 
and serve, or if compelled to do so rebel 
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against it. They believe that work is hu- 
miliating and debasing. Why? Because 
they have never been taught that work is 
no disgrace, nor have they learnt the con- 
trary, that work is uplifting and enno- 
bling, and brings in its train thousands of 
blessings. 

Among the better classes of society the 
men follow their vocation more ardently 
and see to the fulfilment of their duties ; 
the women more rarely. The women 
crave for entertainment, liberty, dress and 
emancipation. Why? Because they have 
never learnt what enjoyment is to be de- 
rived from a vivid interest in their proper 
occupations. 

And this is the state of affairs all along 
the scale of the human hierarchy, up to 
the palaces of the rich and of the princes. 
Among the latter only too often arro- 
gance, pride, avarice, pretentious con- 
sciousness and unquieted desires for 
pleasure join in maddest saraband. 

Title, power, honor and money turn the 
heads of many. They live in the delu- 
sion that they belong to another sphere 
of humanity. They imagine that they 


stand so far above others that they may 
take every privilege, be regardless of con- 
sideration, give any insult, until the hour 
strikes when the veil which hid reality is 


torn asunder. Often it is too late, and 
causes misfortune to families, and dis- 
tress to nations. Why? Because, even 
in these classes of society, only too fre- 
quently it is neglected to impress children 
with those mighty and unshakable princi- 
ples which will make them real human 
beings! Because they are permitted to 
grow up with the most distorted ideas, 
and they are educated according to a uni- 
form system that is often not within the 
reach of their capabilities and powers, or 
they are tortured with exaggerated 
studies which strain them mentally and 
weaken them physically, instead of per- 
forming the essential part of every edu- 
cation, the molding of mind for broad 
and humane ideas. 

The natural great minds and the strong 
of a country are made for nations, and 
he who forgets that only injures himself. 
One should be able to look with admira- 
tion upon the actions of those highly 
placed in power or position, and not be 
compelled to turn away from them with 
pity or even loathing. This should be 
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explained to all youth, so that it becomes 
a part of its flesh and blood. In a time 
like ours, where so many are only wait- 
ing and watching to find something with 
which to reproach the members of dynas- 
ties, the nobility, the rich and the highly 
placed, it is especially necessary for them 
to be cautious in not arousing people or 
incensing public opinion by their actions. 

The actions of the well born and those 
placed in responsible positions should be 
like a lighthouse on the shore of the 
ocean, which throws out its light for the 
protection of fishermen and seamen in 
storm and gale. In spite of intrigues 
and malicious influences, their actions 
should bring blessings and happiness, and 
should be an example to humanity for its 
welfare! Parents, teachers and tutors, 
let this be your aim! A well planned ed- 
ucation, systematically carried out for all 
classes of society, which in equal degree 
develops the powers of learning and the 
attributes of the mind, as it provides for 
the physical development, is utterly lack- 
ing. 

Tn schools and private houses too much 
importance is attached to instruction, and 
yet the instruction that the children re- 
ceive is wanting in many of the most vital 
points. These poor creatures have no 
time to digest what they learn. What is 
to be taught all children, and what is to 
be imprest upon them by every means at 
command, are the fundamental principles 
of education: Decency and hygiene, un- 
shakable faith, humanitarianism, the im- 
portance of public welfare ; and sympathy 
and contentment should be awakened in 
them, as well as the enjoyment of the 
beautiful, which, together with the love 
of doing good, forms happiness. The 
senses should be stimulated to take an in- 
terest in the arts, which are bound to in- 
fluence the development of the mental 
and psychological powers ; and special at- 
tention should be given to the furtherance 
of those tendencies which might lead to 
the choosing of a practical vocation. 

Girls should also be instructed to cook, 
to iron, to sew. They should be taught 
the idea of family life, order, cleanliness ; 
and should have explained to them the 
importance of a practical understanding 
of the thousand necessities of life, espe- 
cially in the value of time and money. 

Schools of learning which are not 
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schools of cultural education are of no 
value today. Such schools are worthless 
from an educational standpoint, as they 
do not give any moral stability to chil- 
dren, nor convey any understanding for 
the practical, useful and necessary things 
of life. What the children learn in such 
places is hardly imprest upon their mem- 
ory; whereas they often read things 
which their immature minds cannot 
grasp, and which yet leave an impression 
that frequently accounts for actions in 
their later life. 

The hours spent in such schools are 
not sufficiently incentive and are often a 
torture to both teachers and scholars. 
The examinations prove the correctness 
of these observations. And such poor, 
pitiable young objects are supposed to be 
prepared to battle as youths, men and 
women. against immorality, hatred, alco- 
holism, brutality, infidelity and disobedi- 
ence. ‘They are to bear poverty with res- 
ignation, and to overcome falsity, injus- 
tice and brutality. This ‘is impossible! 
Youth, thirsting for ideals, which is not 
given that for which its unspoiled, child- 
like nature craves, should not be fed with 
dry and abstract mental food. Want and 
hunger often lead the individual astray, 
and sickness and despair frequently throw 
him out of his moral balance. The large 
masses of those who are in need, the dis- 
satisfied, are simply thrust into rebellion 
with all its horrors. It is thus that revo- 
lution, mutiny and anarchy arrive. 

On the day of examination everything 
is beautifully clean in the schools; every- 
thing is prepared for the occasion. The 
children look spic and span, the teachers 
are pleasant and to all appearance in a 
festive mood. 

The clergyman, the principal, several 
gentlemen of the board of direction, the 
parents and the relatives of the school- 
children are present. Little speeches are 
made and books are examined. It is de- 
termined whether the number of exer- 
cises has been accomplished, whether the 
writing is legible, and whether the draw- 
ings represent something. After that 
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yuestions are asked from the Catechism, 
about arithmetic, history, geography, lit- 
erature and physics. Tremblingly, with- 
out having an idea of what they are say- 
ing, the dear little things hesitatingly 
bring forth their answers, like little par- 
rots. Teachers as well as children are 
intensely excited; there is a depressing 
silence; beads of perspiration appear on 
the forehead; there is fear in the heart 
and a blush on their cheeks; the air is 
stifling. And this is called an examina- 
tion for beings who will be called upon 
to protect and probably support their 
parents, to choose a vocation for them- 
selves and in later days to lead their chil- 
dren on the path of goodness, honesty 
and practicability. This is impossible! 
These children, having finished their 
years of schooling, hardly know tne dif- 
ference between right and wrong. 
These children at the age of fourteen 
years are supposed to go out into the 
world full of dangers in order to earn 
their bread, or are sent to remain with 
their relatives in hamlets, villages or 
towns, where they may have to meet bru- 
tality without knowing how to deal with 
it. They see and hear, and their imma- 
ture and innocent minds are not prepared 
to profit by the experience. 

No one had led them, no one has tried 
to mold them ; they grew up like the grass 
in the fields. Would it not be a blessing 
if in children’s institutions the character 
of the dear little ones were formed and 
guided while they are at play? The sys- 
tem of education and instruction is great- 
ly behindhand, and is sadly in need of a 
categorical change, so that at last differ- 
ent conditions may make a triumphant 
entry. 

He who solves this great and urgent 
problem with love, from sheer benevo- 
lence toward his fellow creatures, and 
solves it conscientiously. may expect the 
most splendid monument, and deserves 
eternal gratitude in having acted for the 
well being of the great family of man- 
kind. 


Oroszvar CASTLE, AUSTRIA, 
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Harvard Under 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 





Two Presidents 


[I call, therefore,” says John Milton, “a complete and generous education that which 
enables a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all of the offices, public 


and private, both of peace and war.”—Ep1Tor.] 


“Our new President of the College is win- 
ning praises of everybody. I take the inmost 
satisfaction in him, and think him just the best 
man that could have been chosen. We have 
a real captain at last.” 


HESE words were not written yes- 
terday, nor yet two years ago, 
when it became known that Presi- 

dent Eliot was to step down, and that his 
successor was to be Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, professor of the science of gov- 
ernment. The paragraph occurs in a 
letter of a kinsman of President Low- 
ell’s, himself a professor; one James 
Russell Lowell, critic, poet and satirist. 
Lowell addressed the letter from Elm- 
wood to the late Charles Eliot Norton, 
and dated it December 10, 1869. The 
“new President of the College” was the 
actual President - Emeritus — Norton’s 
second cousin. This is a family affair. 
Also a national affair. Tendencies re- 
marked at Cambridge in ’69, and in the 
seventies, and tendencies today, have had 
and will have direct influence upon a 
considerable number of students at Har- 
vard, and at institutions thousands of 
miles from the Massachusetts Cam- 
bridge. And Harvard has no intention 
of sacrificing its traditional position of 
leadership. President Lowell’s plan for 
an exchange of professors each year 


with some of the smaller colleges—Grin- 
nell College in Iowa, and Colorado (at 
Colorado Springs), and Knox, and Be- 
loit, to begin with—may readily develop 
into an important feature of American 
college and university instruction.’ 

The Harvard of that earlier day was, 
however, above all if we compare it with 
the institution of today, in no true sense 
a university. 

On President Eliot’s accession the 
Divinity, Law and Medical Schools 
had, for several years, existed as “de- 
partments”; but a testimonial of good 
moral character was still enough to 
open the doors of either of these last de- 
partmerts. It was otherwise under “our 
new President of the College,” yet not till 





1A professor from Harvard University is to spend 
a fourth of the academic year at each of these col- 
leges, giving instruction in the regular college courses. 
In return, each of these colleges will send one of 
its younger instructors to Harvard, where, during 
half of the academic year, he will serve as assistant 
instructor in one of the courses. One-third of his 
time is to be devoted to teaching, the rest to graduate 
study and research. The arrangement becomes ef- 
fective next fall, and Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
the Department of History, will be Harvard’s first 
representative under this system of domestic exchange 
The colleges involved stand for the “cultural” ideal 
of education, as opposed to the vocational or utili 
tarian ideal of the State Universities; and the plan 
is, essentially, one of codperation. Codperation gov- 
erns even the financial arrangements. Since the first 
step was not taken by Harvard, it is an interesting 
circumstance that Harvard graduates do not dominate 
the administration of any one of the institutions with 
which an exchange is effected. 
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1896 was a college degree required by 
the authorities of the Law School—that 
or standing equivalent to that of a Senior 
in Harvard College.2 When Dr. Eliot 
took charge a graduate of three years’ 
standing could buy a master’s degree on 
terms resembling those which still gov- 
ern this traffic at Oxford today. All this 
was changed more than forty years ago, 
however—and here is the significant 
point—the president began, thus early, 
to develop a genuine graduate school. 
We may say of this great administrator 
that he found Harvard a college and that 
he turned it over to President Lowell a 
university.® 

What a record it is! In the first 
twenty-five years of the last administra- 
tion the number of students was tripled, 
the instructing force nearly quadrupled, 
and the invested wealth of the institu- 
tion, exclusive of halls, museums, collec- 
tions, etc., increased in a like ratio. The 
development was, however, far from be- 
ing merely numerical and material. It 
was an unprecedented step upon the part 
of the Harvard Corporation and Over- 





*This last clause was soon dropped. Since 1900 a 
bachelor’s degree has been a sine quad non for the 
intending medical student. In both law and medical 
schools it has been Harvard that has raised the stand- 
ard of admission. 


*Dr. Eliot himself has said that Mr. James Bryce, 
in the old days, remarked that Harvard was no uni- 
versity, but only a struggling college, with uncertain 
relations to learning and research, loosely tied to 
congeries of professional schools. In those days the 
American educator had achieved the college, and lit- 
tle else; the problem of the college’s relation to 
preparatory school and to professional school did not 
have great importance, for the college was itself little 
more than a well provided secondary school, while 
the “graduate departments” were taken none too seri- 
ously. In the year of Dr. Eliot’s election to 
the presidency of Harvard, he contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly two articles on “The New Educa- 
tion.” In the winter of 1866-7, he wrote, “Arrange- 
ments were made by the government of the university 
for the organization of an advanced school of science 
and literature.” The “literature” was exclusively 
classical. This project failed, after having been 
limited (1848) to “the Department of Physical and 
Exact Science.” e graduate school experiment at 
Yale applied also to Sanscrit and other Oriental lan- 
guages, the classics and modern languages. There 
were few genuine graduate students, however, and 
tho Dartmouth and Columbia undertook at this time 
to give similar graduate instruction they were no 
more successful. “At Brown University (Provi- 
dence)” Dr. Eliot recorded in his article of Febru- 
ary, 1869, “an English and scientific course was in- 
troduced into the college plan as early as 1846. It 
was soon lost to sight in the loose and exaggerated 
elective system which prevailed there for some years. 
But it has reappeared.” Under Dr. Eliot the Har- 
vard Graduate School gradually rose to its present 
commanding position; yet so late as 1885 the num- 
ber of graduate students had only just passed 50. 
Four years later it: was close upon too. Today 
there are over 700 graduate students at Harvard out of 
6,000 at American universities. Numbers are not all, 
however, and President Lowell himself has com 
plained (Atlantic Monthly, June, 1909) that the bulk 


seers to choose for chief executive a 
thirty-five-year-old professor of chem- 
istry, and that selection was pregnant 
with results. One of these was the de- 
velopment of the University as a teacher 
of science. Another was the evolution 
of what we call the elective system. This 
system had been “seriously undertaken” 
at Harvard from 1865; two years later 
about half the work of the three upper 
classes was elective. The extension of 
the system would have been even more 
rapid but for its costliness. At it was, 
the President-Emeritus provided a gradu- 
ally increasing number of departments, 
each offering an increasing number of 
courses of study, till the Harvard catalog 
was as thick as the family Bible and the 
callow undergraduate could choose such 
subjects as paleontology or Indic phil- 
ology, either for serious study or for 
skimming in lecture courses, till practi- 
cally the sum of human knowledge in all 
branches was laid before the said under- 
graduate, who was free to drink of the 
stream pure and undefiled at his own 
sweet will—provided only that his fac- 
ulty “adviser” (generally not an exact- 
ing authority) made no protest at his 
decisions, and provided that he passed 
certain tests before entering Harvard, 
and could read and write his own lan- 
guage, besides French and German. 
Great was the opportunity and great the 
faith in student nature which was the 
opportunity maker’s. 

Writing in 1894, Professor Dunbar, 
the economist, said of the elective sys- 
tem : 

“If it were weakened, stunted, or rejected, 
the intellectual gain of Harvard would be as 





of the Graduate School’s students, at Harvard as else- 
where, are not of first-rate quality. ‘Much of the 
instruction consists of burnishing rather soft metal.” 
Nor does President Lowell fail to criticise the prin- 
ciple upon which students have been attracted to 
graduate schools generally. Instead of remembering 
that resistance must be overcome if you are to gen- 
erate energy, the policy of the smoothing the way of 
the graduate student has been practised. He has been 
freely subsidized, like the theological student, till 
the graduate school has become “the easiest path for 
the good but docile student, with little energy, inde- 
pendence, or ambition.” 

“The time had come,” records the late Professor 
Charles F. Dunbar in the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
sine, of Tune, 1894 (reprinted March, 1909), “‘when a 
rapidly increasing demand for comething different 
from the traditional American college and profes- 
sional school was to make itself felt. The sciences 
were pressing their claim for equal rank with the 
ancient learning. Here and there, among institutions 
which Harvard was perhaps tardy in recognizing as 
her rivals, were signs of action for meeting the needs 
»f the new times, 
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certainly imperiled as if twenty-five years ago 
she had made the wrong choice, and had taken 
the easy path of routine under some leader 
contented with the past.” 

Since 1894, the standpoint of most ed- 
ucators of the late Professor Dunbar’s 


high position has shifted. 


materially 
Many educators of mingled sobriety and 
progressiveness look to the “weakening”’ 
—or rather the equilibrizing—of the 
elective system as the one step in Ameri- 
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can collegiate education likely to restore 
that weak sister to health and strength. 
“Intellectually,” writes a member of the 
class just graduated, “the first-year stu- 
dent [under the new régime] finds Har- 
vard very democratic, in that she does 
not constrain him to violate his tastes, 
and yet gently forces him to develop such 
tastes—and this system is an improve- 
ment over both the narrow, prescribed 
curriculum of old Harvard, and the plan- 
lessly broad elective system inaugurated 
by Dr. Eliot.’® 

Dr. Eliot’s development of election 
was, to be sure, only one part of a great 
work, and, doubtless, an indispensable. 
But progress is to be attained only in al- 
ternately following and diverting tenden- 
cies. Fixed obedience.to one idea does 
not spell advance. The radicalism of 
yesterday is today’s retrogression. If 
we saw the problem of higher education 
today only as Dr. Eliot saw it in 1869, or 
Professor Dunbar in 1894, perhaps we 
should have to confess that our own edu- 
cation was a failure, and that we Ameri- 
cans had stood still during four decades. 

Dr. Eliot found collegiate education on 


an eminence, albeit only a foothill as we 


see the map today. Professional and 
graduate school education occupied low 
ground and stood in danger of submer- 
sion. Naturally, properly, and most ef- 
fectively, Dr. Eliot applied himself to 
strengthening the professional schools 
and to developing the graduate depart- 
ment on lines parallel with those schools. 
[In all this he succeeded so well that he 
has never needed either defense or pane- 
gyric, tho he has had his share of both. 
President Lowell’s task must be a dif- 
ferent one. No longer is the academic 
problem principally a question of endow- 
ment, of equipment, of ways and means— 
tho these questions are everlasting. Nei- 
ther does the fault of modern education 
lie, principally, in its teaching, or the re- 
quirements for the degrees. In Prof. 
Paul Shorey’s words, “it is ideals and 
aims that need to be liberalized”: a slow 
process, the first step in which must be a 
clearer self-consciousness on the part of 
American scholars and a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the problem which the develop- 
ment of the American university has cre- 





‘Paul Mariett, article entitled “The Underlying 
Spirit,” Harvard Illustrated Magazine, May, 1911. 


ated for them. The task is “to redefine 
and so far as may be harmonize the aims 
of culture and scholarship without undue 
concessions to the gushing dilettante, and 
to emancipate ourselves from subservi- 
ence to German influence.’”® 

From the outset, beginning with his in- 
augural address itself, President Lowell 
has emphasized his concern with collegi- 
ate problems and conditions. Perhaps 
the college has been neglected in the de- 
velopment of the university.” But even 
if it has not been neglected, too much 
heed cannot be paid to its work, the spirit 
of its work,® and the conditions of its 
work. Somehow the Aimerican college 
of today reminds me of an overgrown 
schoolboy, well dressed, and with excel- 
lent traits to his credit, but missing con- 
nections between stockings and trousers. 
He has grown faster than was really 
good for him, and his parents’ ideas 
haven’t grown to match. His parents’ 





®New York Evening Post, May 13, 1911. . : 

™The old college course concerned itself primarily 
with conduct. . . . The spirit of research seeks 
the things of the mind for their own sake.” —Edward 
A. Birge: “A Change of Educational Emphasis,” in 
Atlantic Monthly, February, 1909. 

8President Lowell points out that, a century ago, 
the English universities awoke to a situation much 
like ours today. To restore scholarship to respect- 
ability, among their students, they quite frankly re- 
sorted to a system of prizes and rewards. ‘“‘First in 
one subject, and then in another, they established 
a degree with honors awarded in several grades, and 
they succeeded in making the honors not only a goal 
of ambition, but, what is more, an object of general 
respect. They have prizes, too, which are eagerly 
sought.” Harvard has latterly been attempting to 
achieve a similar amelioration by not altogether dis- 
similar means. A committee of the faculty was ap 
pointed during the year 1908-9 “to consider how tests 
for rank in college may be made a more generally 
recognized pleasure of intellectual power.” The com- 
mittee labored to the end that every student should 
make a choice of electives tending to secure for him 
“a systematic education, based on the principle of 
knowing a little of everything and something well’”— 
also that he should plan his course seriously and as 
a whole. A system has been devised by which stu- 
dents are encouraged to inscribe themselves as candi- 
dates for a degree with distinction, instead of satisfy- 
ing themselves with ‘‘a gentleman’s C’’—or mediocrity. 
Candidates for Degrees with Distinction numbered, 
this year, as follows: Biology, 1; chemistry, 10; 
classics, 10; engineering, 3; geology, 2; fine arts, 2; 
German, 3; history, government and economics, 1; 
history and literature, 2; history and political science, 
53; mathematics, 5; philosophy, 4; physics, 2; romance 
languages, 3; semitic language and history, 1. 
candidates for honors there were 5, of whom 4 were 
specializing in the study of their own language. 
For the conditions upon which Honors or Distinc- 
tions are awarded, see the Official Register of Har- 
vard University, September 6, 1910 (“Rules Re- 
lating to College Studies’’). The distribution of 
Final Honors, 1910-1911, was as _ follows: In 
mathematics, final Honors were awarded to 2 
Bachelors; in the Classics, to 4 (one receiving 
Highest Honors); in the English to 2 (one receiving 
Highest Honors); in Romance languages and litera- 
tures, to 1; in literature, as follows: especially Greek 
and German, 2; especially Greek and English, 1; espe- 
cially Latin and French, 1; especially Latin and Ital- 
ian, 1. Second year honors were awarded to 4 stu- 
dents of the classics, one receiving Highest Honors. 
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LEAVES FROM A STUDENT’S NOTEBOOK 
Courtesy of the Harvard Lampoon 


original notion was that opportunity was 
enough. If that were so (says the new 
university president) “hereditary wealth, 
which vastly enlarges opportunity, ought 
to increase intellectual productiveness.” 
As for the college freshman, he has left 
behind him the old schoolboy motive for 
hard study; the professional motives are 
not yet in sight, and, as President Lowell 
says, it is not easy to make him appreci- 
ate the seriousness of the education with- 
in his reach. “He means to do reason- 
ably well, but he has no idea of the bene- 
fit to be derived from striving for excel- 
lence.” Of the first importance to him 
is the inculcation of scholastic ideals.° 


*The Committee of the Faculty appointed to con- 
sider “How tests for rank in college may be made a 
more generally recognized measure of intellectual 
power” distributed circulars to members of the classes 
of 1899 and 1903 and to undergraduates, asking cer- 
tain questions; in the report of the committee, whose 
membership included President Lowell and Dean 
Briggs (the report is published as an appendix to the 
latest report of the President of Harvard University), 
it is stated: 

“The most striking general conclusions to be drawn 
- . + are: First, the general feeling that success 
in college scholarship furnishes little or no indicatior 
of those intellectual qualities that men desire to pos- 
sess; and, second, the prevailing satisfaction with 
mediocrity of attainment. No one who appreciates 
the full scope of a college education would for a 


The trouble is not simply that undergrad- 
uates don’t study, but they don’t even 


agree that they ought to study. There- 
fore this last will be one of the most dif- 
ficult of the president’s tasks. Certainly 
the free elective system has reduced to a 
minimum the spirit of competition, in en- 
larging the scope of it. “Like the Cau- 
cus Race in ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ every 
one begins and ends where he pleases.” 
President Lowell has long preached 
the need of attaining collegiate ‘solidar- 
ity”—intellectual and social cohesion; 
the need of regaining it, rather, and that, 
too, without retrogression, without sac- 
rificing individual variation. “The indi- 


moment question the great value of the activities out- 
side the class-room, but while the desire for 
high scholarly attainment seems to have declined in 
the last generation, the interest in other activities, 
except athletics, does not seem to have increased, if 
indeed it has not substantially lessened also. Con- 
tentment with mediocrity is perhaps the greatest dan- 
er that faces us, and it is closely connected with the 
eeling among the students that college is a sort of 
interlude in serious life, separated from what goes 
before, and disassociated with what follows. —— 
“The attitude of students in college and in the law 
school towards excellence in their studies presents a 
sharp contrast with which every one is familiar. . . 
But if rank in the law school indicates future suc- 
cess, and rank in college does not, it follows that they 
must be taken by very different men; and that is, 
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vidual student ought clearly to be devel- 
oped,” he has written, “both in his 
strong and in his weak points, for the 
college ought to produce, not defective 
specialists, but men intellectually well 
rounded. Every student ought 
to know, in some subject, what the ulti- 
mate sources of opinion are, and how 
they are handled by those who profess 
it.” It is, in part, to develop this knowl- 
edge and this cohesion or solidarity that 
the founding of freshman dormitories is 
advocated by President Lowell, and that 
in these dormitories freshmen are to en- 
joy the social and intellectual comrade- 
ship of their seniors—tutors if you care 
to name them so.'° The new spirit in 
American education is against the famil- 
iar doctrine of laissez faire. *“The aver- 
age professional student can hardly be 
said to be in_ residence,” President 


Tucker has written; “he may live any- 
where, and for that matter, anyhow.” 
This has been too nearly true of the fresh- 
man as well. 

The conditions of college education 


limit (let us not forget it) the possibili- 
ties of the higher education—represented 
by the work of the graduate school and 
professional schools —just as college 
work is conditioned by high school and 
preparatory school class work and spirit. 





indeed, the opinion not infrequently expressed by the 
students, who sometimes go so far as to say that in 
the law school the men who have been “sports” in 
college pass the “grinds.” This is a matter sus- 
ceptible of measurement by figures; and . . . for 
this purpose the records of the Harvard alumni who 
graduated from the law school during the past twelve 
years were examined, and tables were made showing 
what proportion of the men who graduated from the 
college without a cum laude, with a cum laude, with 
a magna cum laude, and with a summa cum laude, 
graduated with a cum laude in the law school. The 
results were as follows: 

Per cent. 
Total.........A.B.’s obtaining LL.B. cum laude 184- 
een... ” nd -" - 7+ 
cum laude.... “ . 4 = 20+ 
magna cum laude “ " a ” 40 
summa cum laude “ = = os 57+ 


“Striking as these statistics are, they become still 
more impressive when we reflect that of the thirty 
plain A.B.’s who graduated cum laude from the law 
school eight had entered college in their senior year, 
and hence could not graduate from college cum laude. 
Deducting them we find that the percentage instead 
of 7+ is 5.6+; and of all the thirty men only one 
had an average in college of less than C.” This year 
the A.B. cum laude was awarded to 69 men. Ten of 
these, a larger number than received the cum for 
specialization in any other field, were students of 
economics; g were students of chemistry; 7 were stu- 
dents of history; the same number were students of 
history and literature, and of the classics. 

“But not paid instructors alone are to be counted 
on—at least while the funds for freshman dormi- 
tories remain inadequate. “In every college,” writes 
Assistant Dean Castle, of Harvard College, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, “there are numbers of good upper 
class men who are eager to codperate with the faculty 
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A professor in the University of Chi- 
cago has even averred that the superior- 
ity of the foreign university “rests al- 
most wholly on the severer discipline of 
the German gymnasium and the great 
English public schools.” There has for 
some time been a general sentiment that 
the American college is on probation: 
that it must justify itself. First of all, 
then, it must effect a better coupling both 
with preparatory school and with those 
studies and activities for which it is sup- . 
posed to prepare. We are tired of be- 
ing told that it is an “accidental develop- 
ment,” marred by maladjustments. Since 
the college degree is a stepping stone to 
pedagogy and the professions, the re- 
quirements in college must be such that 
the future teacher or lawyer or physician 
has been developed mentally as well as 
physically by the residence within the 
academic cloister. A few years ago, we 
used to hear it said that college studies 
were of small significance. “It’s your 
friendships, your relaxations, your 
amusements, that will broaden your hori- 
zon and give you the cachet,” the phrase 
ran.” 

Now, President Lowell is the last of 





in starting freshmen along the right path, and it is 
amazing that thus far so little advantage has been 
taken of their services. Each of these upper class 
men should be given a list of from five to ten fresh- 
men whom he would make it his duty to know. He 
would talk over with them their work and their play: 
their study, their amusement, their athletics.” The 
system of “student advisers,” headed by a “student 
council,” has now been in operation at Harvard for 
one year. Fundamentally sound, it is capable of de- 
velopment and of improvement. As for the fresh- 
man dormitories, a financial campaign in their inter- 
ests is at present being carried on from Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. The dormitories are to be 
built on the Charles River Parkway, facing South, 
near the Bridge to Soldiers’ Field. Four will be 
necessary, at a total cost of about $1,700,000. In its 
circular, the Harvard Freshman Dormitories Commit- 
tee for the State of Pennsylvania says, in part: 

“This plan does not so much involve the restric- 
tion of the freshmen as it does their development as 
a community, under the guidance and influence of 
upper classmen and young professors, wherein the 
standards of the best men in the class will be the 
standards for the whole. The problem of properly 
guiding and assisting the freshmen is becoming more 
acute because of the increasing size of the classes 
and of the fact that many boys arrive in Cambridge 
amid strange surroundings and without acquaintances. 
To understand the need and desirability of these 
dormitories it is only necessary for every graduate to 
recall the men of worth and ability who were too 
long unknown to their classmates, or the men in 
trouble for lack of friends. Such cases will be rare 
indeed under the proposed plans.” 

“This reasoning was probably most familiar in 
milieux from which boys were sent to college via ex- 
pensive preparatory schools. “I don’t want John to 
be much of a student,” said one type of father. The 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin has published _ statistics 
showing that of 178 first and second group scholars 
posted by the authorities during the last academic 
year only seven men represented Groton, Middlesex, 
Pomfret, St. George’s or St. Paul’s. Undergraduates 
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all conceivable college presidents to be- 
little the worldly, social, psychological 
and physical advantages of a college 
course whose chief interests are judi- 
cious loafing, strenuous exercise of the 
body, and reasonable plaisance. A track 
athlete in his time, a close-knit man of 
bodily and mental vigor, a man of nota- 
ble sanity and toleration, he is neither 
visionary nor martinet. He realizes, too, 
that, athletics eliminated or minimized, 
scholarship would not necessarily take 
athletics’ place as the dominant interest 
of student life. Yet he does not blink 
the fact that physical prowess commands 
a higher prestige than intellectual attain- 
ment, while even the college man does 
not apply his college standards in the 
outside world. The fact is that, while 
the phrase ‘‘academic cloister” has lost 
its original connotation, the college 
world is a world apart: that college life 
has no relation with what went before or 
what follows, and is not expected to 
have. That partly explains why the 
undergraduate who is altogether too in- 
telligent to set Christy Matthewson 


above the late William James, or John- 


son, Jack, above Johnson, Samuel, sees 
nothing absurd in showering honors 
upon the athlete aud turning up his nose 
at the conscientious student. Statistics 
are sometimes enlightening. Thirty-nine 
thousand dollars, the sum recently re- 
ported as available for the purchase of 
books by the Harvard Library during 
one year, is about one-third the sum 
annually spent, officially, upon Harvard 
athletics. 

The Harvard: president has put the 
question squarely that some of us have 
vaguely asked ourselves: What is the 
moral effect upon the character of the 





from these schools “prefer.” adds the Bulletin, 
“to measure their success by prominence at- 
tained in various undergraduate activities not direct- 
ly connected with the curriculum, and believe that 
they thereby lay a better foundation for success in after 
life.’ The Bulletin quotes from an article recently pub- 
lished in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, demon- 
strating that men who have stood high in their studies 
at Harvard have done conspicuously well in after life 
—even in a country which pays small honor to 
scholarship as such. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the editor of the Graduates’ Maga- 
sine, the president of the Harvard Advocate Graduate 
Board and the undergraduate presidert of the Advo- 
cate unite in offering a prize of $350 for the best 
essay, and $150 for the second best, on the following 
subject: “Can Harvard do better service to the coun- 
try by reducing the price of education, by adopting 
the German system of compensating professors, by 
favoring the leadership of the intellectual student 
rather than of the athletic or convivial student, or by 
any other change?” 
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amiable college man of his four-year 
idling—his patronizing attitude toward 
educational opportunities — his applica- 
tion of the elective system not to courses 
alone, but to practically his whole course 
of conduct? The “amateur” of our col- 
leges, an amateur in scholarship where 
he sometimes comes pretty close to pro- 
fessionalism in athletics, has found disci- 
pline, if at all, only in these same con- 
tests of brawn and prowess: his college 
courses are chosen because they are 
“pipes” or “snaps” or “cinches”’; he cuts 
his courses when he pleases—at least as 
often as he dares; the idea of excelling 
any one else in what was formerly re- 
garded as the serious business of the 
college student is almost as ridiculous as 
the idea of playing football purely from 
a love of bruises. At best, the college 
man under this scheme of things has a 
warped view of relative values. At 
worst, he loses his schoolboy habit of 
working for results, without gaining the 
manly habit of working for results plus 
the development of power, of self, of 
frequently inadequate intelligence. The 
American college graduate is not the 
most efficient person in the world—ex- 
cept when he is the hero of an American 
novel; he is as far as one can well im- 
agine from being, in general, a lettered 
man or otherwise than a crude person- 
ality ; he manifests a woful lack of intel- 
lectual enthusiasm or curiosity; he is, 
judging him from the standpoint of men- 
tality, rather baby-minded than devel- 
oped. The worst of it is, he looks down 
on his betters, and doesn’t know how to 
perform with real efficiency a single 
function—off the athletic field. ~ Not 
enough college men shine there, even. 

“There would seem to be no intrinsic 
reason that our schoolboys should be 
more backward than those of other civil- 
ized countries, any more than that our 
undergraduates should esteem excellence 
in scholarship less highly than do the 
men in English universities,” says the 
president of Harvard. The attention of 
the executive, as that of his professors, 
is focused upon ways and means of rais- 
ing the academic standard for every stu- 
dent, and of sharpening the academic 
ambition of the potentially exceptional 
student. 


New York City 





Women in Library Work 


BY JOHN COTTON DANA 


LIBRARIAN OF THE NEWARK FREE Pustic Lisrary. 


F all occupations now open to 
() women, work in a public library 
is perhaps the most attractive. 
This is not because the money return is 
large, for in this respect both teaching 
and clerical work have the advantage. 
Library work is attractive because it gives 
one pleasant surroundings, brings one 
into contact with intelligent people, helps 
one to keep abreast of the times, is not 
often unduly severe or trying to the 
nerves, and offers openings for many 
kinds of native talent to show them- 
selves at their best. 
A public library is the property of the 
people who use it. The librarian recog- 
nizes this fact and tries to make this 


school of the people as _ attractive 
and as pleasing as possible. If a 
public institution is to be inviting 
and helpful, those who work in ‘t 
and for it must be interested in it, must 
wish it to gain in popularity and must be 
proud of its good repute. Now, a 
library’s staff cannot have for it the feel- 
ings just mentioned unless they them- 
selves find in it and in their work for it 
a certain pleasure, and enjoy in it a cer- 
tain good fellowship with one another. 
As they are to one another, so, in large 
measure, will they appear to those who 
call at the library for books or ‘for op- 
portunities for reading and study. With- 
in a library, therefore, must be found the 














ASK THE LIBRARIAN! 
Club women find the library supplied with study outlines and programs for the next year’s reading 
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free co-operative spirit of the home. The 
presence in a library of this feeling of 
good will and helpfulness is alone almost 
enough to explain its popularity as a 
place in which to earn one’s living; and 
when we add to this element of attrac- 
tiveness the other factors already men- 
tioned and especially the one I shall try 
especially to describe, it is easy to under- 
stand why library work appeals so 
strongly to so many women. This spe- 
cial point of advantage which library 
work offers lies in the many kinds of em- 
ployment it includes and the many kinds 
of talent and skill to which it appeals. 
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ing these cards you can iearn, if you will, 
and almost without effort, something 
about the best books of today and of all 
time. 

Have you a good knowledge of books 
and skill in discovering quickly what are 
the main points in any volume you may 
pick up? To a good general education 
do you add a logical or at least an order- 
ly mind? You may, then, after proper’ 
study and discipline, find a place in a 
library as a classifier. To classify books 
for the library is so to mark them that 
when they are arranged on the shelves 
in the numerical or alphabetical order of 
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CATALOG CARDS 


Let me make my meaning plain. Do 
you have some skill with the pen, can 
you write clearly, are you painstaking 
and accurate ‘and can you follow exactly 
rules set for your guidance? Then, even 
tho you are not distinctly bookish, you 
may find a place as a subordinate in a 
library’s catalog department. If you add. 
to the modest talents mentioned, skill as 
typewriter, then you may still more eas- 
ily find here a place. You would here 
write cards like those shown above. 
From two to twenty of these cards are 
written for every book which a library 
adds to its shelves. In writing or copy- 


the marks and symbols you put on them, 
they will fall into groups; books of the 
same subject standing together, and 
groups on the same subject standing near 
other groups on allied subjects. Proper- 
ly to add books to a library already 
classified, a library let us say of 50,000 
volumes, so that one who wishes to con- 
sult them may readily find the ones he 
seeks, is a task calling for skill and com- 
mon sense. It is work many women have 
learned to do well. 

In preparing the originals of the rec- 
ords of books added to a library, making 
of the records an index called the card 
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catalog, other special qualities are called 
for. Especially does the worker in this 
line need a large fund of sympathy with 
other minds, quick appreciation of how 
the average person of intelligence will 
approach a subject. A library’s catalog 
is a dictionary of world knowledge; it is, 
rather, an index to such a dictionary, the 
dictionary being found in the thousands 
of books on the library shelves. Skill in 
making such an index seems almost na- 
tive to some of the women in our libra- 
ries. 

The kinds of work thus far mentioned 
call for some general education, for long 
special practice or for peculiar aptness 
or for all three. But, in the same depart- 
ment in which the things last mentioned 
are carried out much other work of 
clerical nature is also done. If you are 


without much book knowledge but are 
patient, careful, accurate and skillful with 
your hands, you may find work in a 
library in this subordinate department of 
the library’s index making. For exam- 
ple, in almost every library a book must 


be looked over before it is put on the 
shelf to see that it is complete, and, if 
its leaves are unopened, they must be 
carefully cut. This latter task alone is 
no light one. An active young woman 
can do little more than cut the pages of 
six or seven hundred volumes in a week’s 
time of 40 to 50 hours. 

In every book there must be pasted, 
inside the front cover, a book plate; if it 
is a lending book, there must be pasted 
in the back a pocket; on this pocket, 
usually a blank piece of paper, certain 
symbols or words must be written; a 
book card must be prepared, to be kept 
in the book when it is on the shelf and 
to be retained in the library when the 
book is lent to show to whom it was 
lent; on the back of the book must be 
put a label. 

If you have always been a reader, and 
by a reader I mean one who has seized 
the spare moments to devour books, 
papers and journals from the time she 
was six until she was, let us say, twenty- 
two; and if you remember what you 
read; if you have an agreeable presence 
and know how to say “no” as pleasantly 
as “yes,” yet tend to be obliging rather 
than the opposite, then you might find a 
place as an assistant at the lending desk 
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of a library. Here the public calls for 
books and here an attendant, getting 
them from the shelves, delivers them. 
The routine is not simple. Modern 
libraries believe so strongly that the few- 
est possible difficulties should be put in 
the way of borrowers and the fewest pos- 
sible duties laid on them, that they tend 
naturally to throw upon the attendant at 
the lending desk a large amount of de- 
tail. 

The chief of the lending department of 
a large library must be a person of very 
decided genius. You can not aspire to 
such a position unless you have either a 
college education or its equivalent, a 
wide knowledge of books, no small ex- 
perience in life, agreeable manners, and 
ability to meet people of all ranks on their 
own level. The routine is done by peo- 
ple who are not thus well equipped. 

Have you read much in many lines? 
Is your memory retentive? Do books 
seem to you to have individualities and to 
be distinct from one another like 60 
many human beings? Does a moment’s 
glance at a book fix its general features 
in your memory? Do you feel almost 
instinctively what a book, and especially 
an encyclopedia or any other work of ref- 
erence, can tell you? Then you may 
hope to do good work, tho perhaps only 
after some years of practice, in a refer- 
ence department. To the person who de- 
lights in knowledge, and _ instinctively 
takes in and retains information of all 
kinds, and never forgets in which book a 
fact was found, to such a person general 
reference work especially appeals. Not 
a few women have some special talent 
along this line and may hope to find in- 
teresting occupation here. 

Book surgery, book hygiene and book 
rebinding form a department of library 
work which was long neglected, but is 
now seen to be.of great importance. Any 
woman who is clever with her hands and 
does not scorn manual labor could make 
herself useful in this department. In 
large libraries the head of the binding 
and repair department must be a person 
who knows and can answer questions 
like these, about any of the thousands of 
wounded books which come to her for 
attention: “Is it still popular, and should 
it therefore be rebound?” “Ts it so tri- 
vial that it is not worth even an hour’s 
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work of mending?” “Tho old and worn, 
is it a book the library should always 
have on its shelves?” “Is it a book- 
rarity, which should be carefully mended 
and then as carefully rebound?” “Ts its 
paper so poor that to rebind it is a waste 
of money ?” 

A knowledge of book-making and lit- 
erature such as these queries suggest is 
not all the head of this department must 
have. She must know about leather, 
cloth, paper, string, tape, thread, glue, 
paste and many other things which go to 
the making, repairing and rebinding of 
books; and she must also know enough 
about the binder’s craft to be able to tell 
whether a book is skillfully and honestly 
rebound or not. 

In many public libraries a third of all 
the books taken to homes are lent to chil- 
dren. The children have rooms of their 
own in most libraries; and here, if you 
are fond of children and have some tact 
in their management, you may hope to 
find a place. The work is rot easy, but 
is not as trying as teaching. If you hope 


to make progress in it you must be a 
reader, as I have already defined the 
word, and especially you must know the 
books which children read and the books 
about children. Moreover, this children’s 
work brings one in contact with the 
schools, and to be effective here one must 
know something about the teacher’s 
work, her difficulties, her class-room con- 
ditions, her textbooks and her courses of 
study. 

The kinds of work I have mentioned 
are done in separate and semi-independ- 
ent departments in larger libraries. In 
some of them it is the custom to test the 
capacity, taste and skill of each new 
member of the staff, particularly of those 
not trained in any other library, by plac- 
ing them in several departments in suc- 
cession until the work they are best fitted 
for is found. 

In the smallest library all the kinds of 
work I have mentioned and many other 
kinds also, as well as many minor details, 
are done bv one or two persons, and it is 
in the small library that a young woman 
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can find the best opportunity to show her 
capacity for work helpful to the com- 
munity which supports her library; and 
an opportunity also to gain a broad gen- 
eral education and admirable training in 
the special field of library economy. 

There is no public institution quite as 
broad in its possibilities of public service 
as the free public library in America, and 
especially the free library of the small 
town. 

The library worker in such a library, 
if she has the wisdom and temperament 
proper for her position, does not need a 
great store of book knowledge when she 
begins, nor does she need great skill in 
the technique of her calling; for she will 
necessarily acquire these things if she 
performs her duties well and tries to take 
advantage of all opportunities. She must 
be a friend of her trustees, their adviser 
and their business manager; she must 
watch the funds and practice economy, 
yet not permit her community to think 
about the library in terms of parsimony ; 
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she must select and buy the books best 
suited to her town and she is the person 
who, if she is fit for her position, can do 
this to the best advantage, better than 
any book committee can do it. She must 
meet with and make friends of all pa- 
trons, old and young, and be their adviser 
in matters both serious and recreational 
concerning reading ; she must attract the 
teachers that thru them she may reach 
the children; she must lead the children 
themselves from nickel libraries or, what 
is more difficult, from no reading what- 
ever, to the good things in print for them, 
and the children must not know they are 
being led ; she must know about women’s 
clubs, and help form their programs and 
buy books that will be useful to their 
members ; and she must not forget boys’ 
debating societies, and lyceum lectures, 
and special duties in churches and in 
Sunday schools, and questions of village 
improvement, like sewers and sidewalks 
and trees and water supply ; and she must 
be interested in all other things that con- 
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cern her town, and ready to supply the 
book or journal that gives the latest and 
best information about them. The his- 
tory of the town, the soil, the products, 
the climate, the geography, the indus- 
tries, the fairs, the games, the festivals— 
all these she must keep in her mind as 
matters which may any day prove of 
special interest and may demand special 
information. A historical society, or a 
science museum, or a nature club, or a 
farmer’s club may any day spring into 
life, and it will then be her pleasure to 
furnish some encouragement and much 
information to those interested. 

I have set down thus briefly the wide 
variety of work which may fall to the lot 
of the librarian of the small library, be- 
cause all of these kinds of work are 
found also in the larger libraries, are 
there much specialized and may there at- 
tract, as this paper tries to show, women 


of very varied gifts and accomplish-- 


ments. 

To go a little further with the librarian 
of the modest town and thus, tho indi- 
rectly. with the humblest or the highest 
assistant in the large library. The out- 
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side world must not absorb her; for she 
must know her books. To know them 
she must read unceasingly ; not much in a 
few books, but a little in all the books, 
all the journals, all the book catalogs, 
all the many pamphlets and all the news- 
papers which come to her library. With 
her there can be no question of what to 
read; she must read it all; not all of all 
she sees, but a little of everything she 
sees. Any worker in any library who 
does not read, read, read, and forever 
read, can hope for and ought not to ex- 
pect any notable success. 

What this friend of books who has 
books in her charge and learns to know 
them and learns to know her town—what 
this modest librarian does for her com- 
munity by the agency of her library and 
its books is another story. My purpose 
in this paper is simply to show that to 
work among a library’s books for the peo- 
ple who own the books is a many-sided 
occupation, attractive thru its geteral 
character to all right-minded young 
women, and appealing especially to 
women of varied tastes and talents thru 
its many-sidedness. 

Newark, N. J. 


The Quiet Wood 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


| HAVE in memory a quiet wood 
Where silence has its altars, and the air 
Seems hallowed, hushed as tho it were for prayer, 
Sacred to restfulness and solitude. 
And when upon my mind grave cares intrude, 
Into these blessed depths I fain would fare 
For meditation, haply plucking there 


Then I emerge refreshed. 
Somewhat of the serene content of trees, 


The herb of solace for each bitter mood. 





I bear away 


The unexplainable largesse of flowers; 
I walk exalted through a larger day, 
And know at night the guerdon of the hours 
Is deeper faith and wider sympathies. 


Curnton, N. Y. 
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wants to know what new books 

have been published in his field 
during the year, tho it does not follow 
that the progressive teacher is one who 
changes his textbooks frequently. Each 
new publication properly comes into 
competition not only with those born the 
same year, but with all its extant elders. 
Altho there is a steady advance in the art 
of school-book making, it is not safe to 
assume in any particular case that the 
latest is the best. In fact, the books pro- 
duced by the great educational publish- 
ing houses are so similar that it is usu- 
ally impossible to put the finger upon one 
and say, “This is the best on the sub- 
ject.” Whatever may be the validity of 
the pragmatic test as applied to meta- 
physics or religion, there is no doubt 
about it in this case. The best textbook 
is the one that works best in a certain 
class and with a certain teacher. A book 
which makes a very favorable impression 
on first appearance may prove on trial to 
have serious defects in form or wording. 
Consequently the most that can be done 
in an article like the present is to intro- 
duce the new books to our readers with 
a few words of criticism by practical 
teachers in the various departments. Be- 
sides books for the use of students, we 
have included a number of books which 
are of interest to teachers from a profes- 
sional standpoint. Many other works on 
philosophy, psychology and education 
and related studies will be found re- 
viewed in other issues of: THE INDE- 
—_ of earlier and later date than 
this. 


Ts progressive teacher always 
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and C. Keck. Book I. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
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To judge from the proportion of texts 
on the subject interest in English com- 
position seems to be running to debate 
or some form of public address. _Aca- 
demically Denney, Duncan and McKin- 
ney’s Argumentation and Debate is 
worth consideration. One half or more 
of the book is devoted to illustrative ma- 
terial for briefing and analysis. The re- 
mainder consists of a concise statement 
of theory, which is on the whole clear 
and satisfactory, tho the introduction to 
argument is hardly discussed sufficiently. 
The feature of the book is the constant 
reference to the principles of legal evi- 
dence. Kleiser’s How to Argue and 
Win is rather a series of talks than a 
textbook. Tho unsystematic, it includes 
a number of useful hints and suggestions 
with particular reference to the applica- 
tion of argument to various professions 
and occupations. Hence its value is 
largely practical and popular. Some- 
what on the same order is Lawrence’s 
Speech-Making. It contains, in the writ- 
er’s words, “explicit instructions for the 
building and delivery of speeches,” to- 
gether with criticisms and discussions of 
some of the classical examples of oratory 
and a large number of classified illustra- 
tions. In the way of school or college 
manuals of general rhetoric Baldwin’s 
Composition Oral and Written, an adap- 
tation of his former “Writing and 
Speaking,” tho it has been out for some 
time, should be called to the attention of 
teachers who are not already familiar 
with it, as another of the writer’s suc- 
cessful attempts to treat the subject of 
composition under the two heads of 
clearness and interest. For the high 
school Brooks’s English Composition, de- 
signed for the work of the first two 
years, insists upon the necessity of great 
flexibility of presentation on the part of 
the teacher and of constant revision and 
correction on the part of the pupil for 
anything like success in English. The 
book provides a wide range of theme- 
subjects and makes some effort to exer- 
cise the student’s thought and observa- 
tion. At the same time, when Mr. 
Brooks, in his preface, remarks that “ex- 
pression can not be compelled, it must 
be coaxed,” does he not inadvertently lay 
his finger on something false and artifi- 
cia! in the present conception of English 
instruction, which demands original 
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composition whether or no? Such a no- 
tion might seem to offer in itself a suff- 
cient explanation of the unhappy results 
for which this instruction is so generally 
blamed.. Mr. Howland, however, in his 
Lessons in Emglish, thinks that the diff- 
culty lies with the elementary teaching 
of the subject and attempts to correct 
the mistake in a pair of text-books, 
whose purpose is to give the pupil a 
proper start in a graded, reasonable and 
simple way. 

Reading texts have multiplied so 
abundantly—the work of duplication and 
reduplication goes forward so merrily 
under the hands of instructors who have 
sought to win their 
scholastic spurs in 
this manner—that 
it is impossible to 
do much more 
than mention a 
few of the best edi- 
tions. Holt’s work- 
manlike and _ at- 
tractive series of 
English Readings 
has received a 
number of acces- 
sions, the most in- 
teresting of which 
are perhaps the 
Robmson Crusoe 
and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Among 
other new numbers 
the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series in- 
cludes Howell’s 
Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham in a_ handy 
form, tho the 
slightness of the 
introduction and the absence of notes 
make it hardly more than a reprint for 
rapid reading. In view of the startling ig- 
norance of the Bible revealed by recent 
tests and college examinations, The Old 
Testament Narrative in this same series 
ought to be a valuable addition to prep- 
aratory material. It is an attempt to set 
out consecutively the history of Israel, 
with the omission of duplicated passages 
and a relegation of later variants to the 
foot of the page. The language is sub- 
stantially that of the King James version 
corrected when in error by the results of 
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modern textual scholarship. The notes 
are confined to necessary explanations of 
the text in the light of recent archzo- 
logical investigation. A selection of the 
same material is to be had in the Stand- 
ard English Classics, together with 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island and Dick- 
ens’s David Copperfield, each of which 
is preceded by a stimulating introduc- 
tion. Thackeray’s English Humorists in 
the Lake Series is very carefully anno- 
tated. Under the present method of edit- 
ing it is Shakespeare who appears to re- 
ceive the most perfunctory treatment— 
probably because the work has been done 
so often that even to the editor himself 
it can hardly ap- 
pear otherwise 
than _ gratuitous. 
Perhaps the best of - 
the year’s output in 
this kind is Blake- 
ly’s Merchant of 
Venice, in the 
Eclectic English 
Classics, which 
closes with some 
practical sugges- 
tions for the study 
of the play. Finally 
Gowan’s Charac- 
teristic Passages il- 
lustrates English 
prose from Mallory 
to Chaucer in a set 
of selections which 
tho brief are admi- 
rably chosen. In 
connection with 
these texts should 
mentioned 
Thomas’s How to 
Teach English 
Classics. This little book, or, rather, 
pamphlet, has been prepared to ac- 
company the reading required for en- 
trance to college. The introduction deals 
with the principles of English teaching 
in general, whereupon each of the as- 
signments for careful study is taken up 
in turn by questions, comments, sugges- 
tions and the like. 

Of literary histories for school and 
college there seems to be something of a 
dearth this year. There is but one of 
special importance to chronicle—Hal- 
leck’s History of American Literature, 
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which possesses much the same kind and 
degree of merit as the writer’s history of 
English literature and deserves a similar 
success. The book has been seven years 
in making and displays a first hand study 
of the subject not only in its treatment 
of individual authors but also in its gen- 
eral perspectives. Every period is sup- 
plemented by a short review and a paral- 
lel survey of English literature for the 
same time, with references for further 
study historical and literary, while the 
volume is closed by a general apprecia- 
tion and a supplementary reading list. 
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Latin and Greek in American Education. With Sym- 
posia on the Value of Humanistic Studies. By 
Francis W. Kelsey. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Books I-IV. Edited by M. W. 
Mather and J. W. Hewitt. Introduction, notes 
and vocabulary. American Book Company. $1.50. 

Sentence Connection in Tacitus. By easanes W. 
Mendell. Yale University Press. 25. } 

A Latin Grammar. By Harry Edwin Burton. Sil- 
ver, Burdett. 90 cents. 

A Latin Primer. By H. C. Nutting. 
Book Co. 50 cents. 

Horace: Satires and Epistles. With Introduction 
and Notes. Edited by Edward P. Morris. Ameri- 
can Book Co. $1.25. 

Latin for Beginners. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge. 


American 


Ginn. 


“s 
Two Latin Plays for High School Students. By 


Susan Paxson. Ginn. 45 cents. 

Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. Edited by 

Wilfred P. Mustard. Johns Hopkins Press. $1.50. 

Live Issues in Classical Study. By Karl Pomeroy 
Harrington. Boston: Ginn & Co. 75 cents. 

Index Verborum Vergilianus. By Monroe Nichols 

etmore. Yale University Press. $4. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English Blank 
Verse by Arthur Gardner Lewis. Baker & Tay- 
lor. $1.75. 

THE papers which Professor Kelsey 
brings together in his Latin and Greek in 
American Education have been published 
separately in educational -reviews, but 
were well worth gathering up in the pres- 
ent form. There are some gratifying 
statistics in the first of these papers, re- 
flecting an increased proportion of stu- 
dents of Latin in secondary schools, in 
spite of the publication in newspapers 
and magazines of so many articles hos- 
tile to classical studies during the period 
which shows the increase in the ratio of 
students of Latin. The position of Greek 
is less fortunate, and this fact is suggest- 
ed, too, by the relatively small number of 
Greek texts issued by American publish- 
ers during the last year. Xenophon, how- 
ever, is perennial; and one does well to 
note the Anabasis, Books I-IV, excep- 
tionally well edited by Dr. Mather and 
Dr. Hewitt, and most attractive on the 
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physical side, as. in- its illustrations. It 
is interesting to note Professor Kelsey's 
figures for Greek in the. secondary 
schools; also it is sad. In: 1889-90 there 
were 12,869 students ; by 1898 the num- 
ber was practically twice that ;.in, 1910 
the number had fallen to 10,739. In pri- 
vate schools the percentage of students in 
Greek was 6.61-per cent. in that year; in 
public schools only, three-fourths of I per 
cent.: In writing of the educational value 
of the ancient languages, Professor Kel- 
sey quotes from Dean Vaughan:: 

“William Harvey, whose keenness and ac- 
curacy of observation led to the discovery of 
the circulation of blood, after many years de- 
voted to the classics, gave five to the study 
of medicine, and his fitness was proved by his 
work.” 

As a more modern instance, he might 
have quoted from the record of Harvard 
College men in the Harvard: Medical 
School, as reported by President Lowell. 
Men who begin specialization in scientific 
studies as undergraduates find it easier to 
attain good grades in the medical school 
during the first term, or the two first 
terms; then they are overtaken, if not 
surpassed, by students who gave their 
college time to the classics, to mathemati- 
cal studies, etc., in following the old cul- 
tural ideal. Very entertaining, let us add, 
is the symposium on the value of classi- 
cal studies incorporated in Professor Kel- 
sey’s volume. 

But theré are some students who still 
tread the way of the older learning—and 
some few of them are even so stubborn 
as to pass it on to others; and one of 
these, Dr. Clarence W. Mendell, has 
chosen for the subject of his doctrinal 
dissertation Sentence’ Connection in 
Tacitus, a topic somewhat too specialized 
to.tempt us to linger over the quair of 
his thoro and painstaking labors. Sec- 
ondary school teachers will find lucid 
and serviceable Dr. Nutting’s Primer arid 
Professor D’Ooge’s Latin for. Beginners, 
and Professor Burton’s Latin Grammar, 
and in both school and college Professor 
Morris’s Horace should prove its useful- 
ness. Of a decided novelty is Susan Pax- 
son’s Two Latin Plays: a little volume of 
original comedies which offer “a contri- 
bution to the evolution of the 
problem: ‘How can we make this Latin 
interesting?” Interesting, one may add, 
and also (or therefore) real. 
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That classical study is not dead, after 
all, and not everywhere sleeping, is the 
contention of Prof. Karl Pomeroy Har- 
rington’s contention in Live Issues, and 
we hope that his little book may have a 
wide reading among the teachers of the 
“dead” languages. The Middletown 
professor is an optimist, and his opti- 
mism is grounded—or shall we say, 
risking a bad pun, rooted? Professor 
Harrington in the final chapter of his 
book gives us a summary of the answers 
to a question put to a number of Ameri- 
can educators in regard to the use of 
translations. One of these considered 
“the practice advantageous for college 
students, provided the translation is a 
good one.” We are justified, then, in 
spite of the fact 
that “horses” are 
frowned upon by 
the many among 
teachers, in includ- 
ing here a note of 
the fact that a new 
translation of the 
Iliad in English 
blank verse comes 
to us, bearing 
the name of Ar- 
thur Gardner 
Lewis as_ trans- 
lator. We have 
not read every line 
of the twenty-four 
books, but the 
translator seems to 
have attained the 
end which he pro- 
posed—“a__rendi- 
tion which should 
be smooth, harmo- 
nious and pleasing 
to the ear, so far as consistent with 
an adequate and literal interpretation” — 
a rendition both less Latinized and less 
conventional than Bryant’s, and untram- 
meled by the exigencies of rime. 

& 


German 


Laoxoon: Lessing. Herder, Goethe. Selections 
edited by William Guild Howard. Holt. $1.50. Kart 
LesrecHt IMMERMANN. A Study in German Roman- 
ticism. By Allen Wilson Porterfield. Lemcke & 
Buechner. German Styte. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Holt. 75 cents. Hanps0ok or GERMAN Torome. By 
M. B. mbert. Holt. 40 cents. AN INTRODUCTION 
to German. By Eduard Prokosch. Holt. 1.15. 
Danerm: A German First Reaper. Edited by Philip 
Schuyler Allen. Holt. 70 cents. Futpa’s Der TAtis- 


working” 





THE SPLITTING SAW 
From C, G. Wheeler’s “Shorter Course in Wood- 


MAN. Edited by Otto Manthey-Zorn. Ginn. 45 
cents. 


Devutscue Gepicute. Edited by Camillo von Klense. 
90 cents; Lupwic’s Der Ersrérster. Edited by 
Morton C. Stewart. Holt. 50 cents. ERNSTES UND 
Heiteres. Edited by Josefa Schrakamp. 35 cents. 
EKKEHARD’s AUDIFAX UND HapumotH. Edited by 
Charles Hart Handschin and William F. Luebke. 
American Book Co.. 60 cents. 


Deutscue Wirrscuart. Selections from Loening’s 
Grundziige and from Arndt’s Deutschlands Stellung. 
Edited by John A. Bole. MeIssSNER’Ss MARCHEN VON 
HEUTE. Edited by Morton C. Stewart. GutzKow’s 
Urtext Acosta, Edited by S. W. Cutting and A. C. 
von Noé. Holt. 35 cents each. 

A Most important contribution to Ger- 
man scholarship in America is made by 
Dr. Howard, of Harvard, in his Lao- 
koon. The simplification of Lessing’s 
text. may be a daring procedure, but it 
is judiciotisly made, Goethe and Herder 
have been drawn upon for interpretation 
or criticism, and the editor’s account of 
Laocoén in poetry 
and sculpture, of 
Lessing and his 
friends, of “Po- 
etic” painting and 
“Pictorial” poetry, 
is at once erudite 
and critically vital. 
The commentary 
will prove valuable 
' to the college stu- 
dent who is com- 
manded to use this 
book in his Ger- 
man studies: but 
the essays which 
precede text and 
commentary have 
a much greater 
significance than 
attaches to the or- 
dinary ‘“introduc- 
tion.” They are 
(Putnam) for every student 

of esthetics (in- 
cluding literary criticism) to take ac- 
count of, and even to enjoy. An exer- 
cise in Germanics that is from no con- 
ceivable ‘standpoint enjoyable, however, 
is the doctorial dissertation on Immer- 
mann—a minor romanticist—from the 
Columbia University Press. Its compo- 
sition cannot even have afforded pleas- 
ure to the learned Ph.D. who strung it 
together. But it is a “substantial con- 
tribution,” etc., and in the face of aca- 
demic certification what else can be said? 

Mr. Lewisohn, too, is concerned with 
esthetics, and in his volume on German 
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Style offers to the advanced student of 
German prose “a method of approach to 
the study of its formal beauty.” In a 
few pages of fluent introduction, he 
sketches the general characteristics of 
German prose, the historical outline, and 
the theory of style in German letters. He 
is well qualified for his task and the bulk 
of his little book is given up to selec- 
tions from Luther, Lessing, Goethe, 
Heine and Nietzsche, upon which the 
“advanced student” is to try his esthetic 
teeth. 

For the school classroom the tables of 
idioms, and the exercises in the use 
thereof, collected by Mr. Lambert, of the 
Richmond Hill High School, will have a 
practical value upon which, since the 
book is one deserving praise, we need 
not insist. And so, unless appearances 
deceive us, will have Professor Pro- 
kosch’s Introduction to German: a gram- 
mar for the beginner. Most attractive 
is the form of the Deutsche Gedichte, in 
a second edition, revised, and of the 
Erbforster, a play called naturalistic in 
its day and generation. And no less 
adapted to school use, at least, is another 
volume of tales by modern Germans— 
Ernstes und Heiteres. This last, one of 
the American Book Company regiment, 
is reduced to light marching equipment 
—scarcely any critical apparatus: albeit 
a vocabulary, such as is dispensed with 
in the Holt brigade. Uniform with 
E'rnstes is an abridgment of Ekkehard’s 
novel, Audifax und Hadumoth. A series 
of questions on the text, in German, is 
a feature of the one book, a set of Ger- 
man exercises adds to the value of the 
latter. 

& 


Romance Languages 

Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Edited by M. 
Levi. Holt. 35 cents. 

Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. Edited by Charles 
: Eggert. American Book Co. 40 cents. 

Taine’s Les Orisines de la France Contemporaine. 
Edited by J. F. L. Raschen. American Book Co. 
60 cents. 

Joan of Arc (French Composition). 
ber. American Book Co. 30 cents. 

Historical French Reader. By Félix Weill. 
Book Co. 40 cents. 

Easy Standard French. By Victor E. Frangois. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 40 cents. 

The Poetry of Victor Hugo. Edited by John Squair 
and Pelham Edgar. Ginn. 90 cents. 
Concordanza delle Rime di Francesco Petrarca. 

jled by Kenneth McKenzie. 
ress. 7 
Ibafies’s La Barraca. 
olt. 90 cents. 
Spanish Composition. By J. P. Crawford. Holt. 75 
cents. 


By H. A. Guer- 


American 


, Com- 
Yale University 


Edited by Hayward Kenniston. 
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Essentials of Spanish Grammar. 
American Book Co. I. 

Spanish Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By W. 
Olmsted and Arthur Gordon. Holt. $1.40. : 

El Romancero Espatol. Por Ramon Menéndez Pidal. 
Hispanic Society of America. $1.25. 

Brief Grammar of the Portuguese Language. By John 

By Ivy Keller- 


By Samuel Garner. 


Branner. Holt. $1.25. 
A Complete Grammar of Esperanto. 
man. Heath. $1.25. 


Mo.tereE still holds his own as an 
author of texts for the students of 
French: Holt publishes his Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme in most attractive form; 
the American Book Company his 
Femmes Savantes no less attractively, 
tho with less of critical apparatus. Uni- 
form with the volume just named is a 
new edition of selections from Taine’s 
Origines, containing a very brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. Among 
other French books for the classroom is 
H. A. Guerber’s Joan of Arc, a collec- 
tion of passages of biography for trans- 
lation from English into French. The 
volume is intended as a bridge “between 
the customary grammar work and select- 
ed passages from the works of various 
writers” and is provided with notes and 
a vocabulary. Out of the common run- 
ning is Prof. Félix Weill’s Historical 
French Reader, offering selections from 
Froissart, Fénelon, Michelet, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Taine, etc., and from the 
“Chanson de Roland.” Each selection is 
complete in itself, or is complemented by 
a short introduction. Illustrated from 
photographs and illuminated by scholar- 
ship, this is a book full of promise of 
usefulness. Easy Standard French, by 
Victor E. Francois, is another collection 
of anecdotes and fragments from a vari- 
ety of writers unstaled by school use: 
Lesage, Bernardin de Saint - Pierre, 
Beaumarchais, Chateaubriand, Coppée, 
Anatole France, Mérimée, Flaubert, 
About, Loti, and Margueritte among 
them. One is especially glad to receive 
a selection of The Poetry of Victor Hugo 
for the reason that Americans have per- 
sistently erred in attributing greatness to 
Hugo the novelist rather than to Hugo 
the poet. 

In the field of Spanish letters we have 
Ibafiez’s Barraca, uncommonly well ed- 
ited by Hayward Kenniston, of Harvard 
University, and preceded by a portrait of 
the novelist, after Sorolla, as frontis- 
piece. An elementary Spanish Composi- 
tion, prepared by Dr. J. P. W. Crawford, 
and two Spanish grammars—Dr. Samuel 
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Garner’s Essentials and Olmsted and 
Gordon’s more extended course—attest 
the fact that the study of Spanish is 
increasingly popular at school and uni- 
versity. All of these works impress us 
as being intelligently executed, and are 
altogether practical. More interesting 
for the advanced student is the study of 
El Romancero Espaiol, by Ramon Me- 
néndez Pidal—lectures given at Colum- 
bia University and published by the His- 
panic Society. Sefior Pidal is a profes- 
sor of Madrid, and discusses learnedly 
the origin, character and transmission of 
the great body of Spanish ballad verse. 

Portuguese is a less followed branch 
of study in American institutions, but if 
America is to have her share of South 
American trade, a considerable number 
of us must improve our somewhat im- 
pressionistic knowledge of the language 
and syntax. For the beginner, Dr. J. C. 
Branner’s Brief Grammar of the Portu- 
guese Language may be _ confidently 
recommended. 

And where, if not here among the Ro- 
mance languages, is one to catalog the 
businesslike Grammar of Esperanto, 
signed by Ivy Kellerman, A. M., Ph. D.? 


J 
Mathematics and Physical Science 


Second Course in Algebra. By Herbert E. Hawkes, 
William A. Lewby and Frank C. Touton. Ginn. 


$1. 
First Year Algebra. By William J. Milne. Ameri- 
_ can Book Co. 85 cents. 
Secondary School Mathematics. 
_ and William H. Elson. , 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry. By Albert E. 
Church. American Book Co. $2.25. 
A College Text-book of Physics. By Arthur L. Kim 
. ball. Holt. $2.75. 
Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. 
Sherman. Macmillan. $1.5¢. 
—— Outline of Organic Chemistry. 
1.20. 

Physico-Chemical Tables (Physical and Analytical 
Chemistry). By John Castell-Evans. Volume II. 
Lippincott. $12. 


THE much debated question of wheth- 
er mathematical textbooks shall be writ- 


By Robert L. Short 
Heath. Book I. $1 


By Henry C. 


Century. 


ten by university or high school men is’ 


sensibly solved in the case of the Second 
Course in Algebra by the co-operation of 
both, Professor Hawkes of Columbia 
working with two instructors in the 
Kansas City Central High School in the 
preparation of this volume, which fol- 
lows the “First Course in Algebra,” by 
the same authors. It is a compact and 
well-ordered textbook, in which an inter- 
esting attempt has been made to add 
human interest to the subject by a few 
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brief portraits of distinguished mathe- 
maticians and some notes as to the his- 
torical importance of their discoveries. 

Milne’s Algebra is intended to provide 
a small textbook for the first year’s work 
in the high school. Its distinctive fea- 
ture is the simplification of the process 
of acquiring the new conceptions of alge- 
bra by introducing them one at a time. 
Thus the fundamental operations are 
first carried thru with positive numbers 
alone, and only then are negative num- 
bers introduced. The concrete problems 
are usually varied, timely and interest- 
ing. There is a chapter on graphical 
methods which the author states may be 
omitted. But we hope that no teacher 
will take advantge of the permission, for 
the ability to perceive at once what a 
graph means is becoming more and more 
important to every reader. 

Short and Elson, in their Secondary 
School Mathematics, make a bold at- 
tempt\to combine the mathematical sci- 
ences and to train the student in the use 
of arithmetical, algebraic and geomet- 
rical methods at the same time; claiming 
as a result of this method “increased in- 
terest and power of analysis on the part 
of the learner and greater accuracy in 
results.”” It should be always recognized 
that the dividing lines between the sci- 
ences are largely arbitrary and due to 
the accidents of their historical develop- 
ment, but in how far it is advisable now 
to maintain the distinction in education 
is a question that will have to be decided 
by long continued tests in the school- 
room. lhe publication of this book 
gives an opportunity for trying the 
method under favorable auspices. Among 
its other novelties is the recognition ot 
the fact that a majority of our high 
school students are girls by including in 
the practical exercises a large proportion 
of problems coming from the kitchen, 
and dealing especially with the composi- 
tion of food. 

As a contrast to such a venture into 
new fields, we may mention next a text- 
book which for about forty-five years has 
been in use in the United States Military 
Academy and elsewhere, Church’s Ele- 
ments of Descriptive Geometry. This 
has now been revised and modernized by 
Mr. G. M. Bartlett, of the University of 
Michigan, and new figures have been 
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drawn. It occurs to us that a work of 
this kind could be made more interesting 
and tangible by the free use of half-tone 
illustrations from objects having a defi- 
nite relation to the source of light and 
point of sight. 

The new College Textbook of Physics, 


A MAN AT ARMS IN THE TIME OF HENRY II 
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and Deschanel in being so largely descrip- 
tive, but we do not mean to imply that 
it is antiquated in matter or neglects the 
mathematical side of the subject. There 
are more formule and problems in it 
than most students will want, and the 
author is undoubtedly right in holding 


One of the illustrations of H. W. Elson’s “Guide to English History” 


by Professor Kimball, of Amherst, rep- 
resents a reaction against the dominant 
tendency of the times to treat physics as 
a mere branch of mathematics. This 


large and readable volume of nearly 700 
pages reminds one of the days of Ganot 


(Baker & Taylor) 





that “there are many minds that do not 
easily grasp mathematical reasoning even 
of a simple sort,” and that these should 
not be shut out entirely from a knowl- 
edge of the science. 

A book like Sherman’s Chemistry of 
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Food and Nutrition occupies a somewhat 
peculiar position. It is necessarily part 
organic chemistry and part hygiene. It 
is too difficult for general use as a class 
textbook, and hardly complete and com- 
prehensive enough for a reference work. 
But for any one, teacher or student, who 
wants a concise and authoritative account 
of modern views of the composition and 
utilization of food, this volume is excep- 
tionally valuable. It is evident from the 
wild theories and erratic practices of 
food faddists which find their way into 
publicity, that few people realize how 
much has been accomplished within the 
last two years toward discovering the 
real scientific principles of digestion and 
dietetics. The time has passed when all 
proteins looked alike to us, and when 
carbohydrates were conveniently deter- 
mined “by difference.” Professor Sher- 
man’s summaries of the results of recent 
experimental investigations on the diges- 
tive processes and on the balance of en- 
ergy will be a revelation, and a most im- 
portant and interesting revelation, to the 
general reader and the old school physi- 


cian. 
Js 


Biology, Geology, Geography 


Essentials of Biology. By George William Hunter. 
American Book Co. $1.25. 

Laboratory Manual in Biology. By Richard W. 
Sharpe. American Book Co. 75 cents. 

The Animals and Man. By V. L. Kellogg. Holt. 


$1.25. ; 
Botany for High Schools. By G. F. Atkinson. Holt. 
1.25. 
Elements of Zoology. By C. B. and G. C. Daven- 
port. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Morphology of Gymnosperms. By J. M. Coulter and 
C. J. Chamberlain. University of Chicago Press. 
$1.12. 
By Henry N. Ogden. 


Rural Hygiene. Macmillan. 


By Ellen 
Churchill Semple. Holt. $4. 
Elements of Geology. By E. Blackwelder and H. 
. Barrows. American Book Co. $1.40. 
The Continents and Their People. North America 
By J. F. and A. H. Chamberlain. Macmillan. 


55 cents. 

Around the World. Book V. By S. W. C. Tolman. 
New York: Silver Burdett. 60 cents. 

Commercial Geography. By Albert P. 
Ginn. $1.35. 

How the Work Is Housed. By F. G. 
American Book. 60 cents. 

Industrial Studies. United States. By 
Allen. Ginn. 65 cents. 

Nature Study by Grades. By Horace H. Cummings. 
American Book Co. 75 cents. 

A Guide for Laboratory and Field Studies in Botany. 
By William Gould Vinal. Philadelphia: Blakis- 
ton. 60 cents. 

A History of the Sciences: 
Woodward. Biology. 


1.50. 
Influences of Geographic Environment. 


Brigham. 
Carpenter. 
Nellie B. 


Geology. By H. B. 

By L. C. Miale. Anthro- 
pology. By A. C. Haddon. Astronomy. By G. 
Forbes. Chemistry. By Sir E. Thorpe (2 vols.). 
Putnam. 75 cents each. : 

Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology. By A. M. 
Reese. Putnam. $1.50. 
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SEVERAL important biological books 
for high school students have been pub- 
lished during the year. Hunter's Essen- 
tials of Biology is a great advance from 
his earlier “Elements ' in that biological 
principles are better correlated on a 
physiological basis and finally applied to 
the biology of man. The book is in- 
tended as a text in first year of high 
schools. Sharpe’s Laboratory Manual 
presents fifty-six important principles of 
biology in the form of problems to be 
solved in the laboratory. ‘Lhe problems 
will mean most to students if the labora- 
tory work is arranged in close associa- 
tion with Hunter’s text book. Kellogg’s 
Animals and Man is composed of the 
most important parts of the author’s 
well-known “Elementary Zoology” and 
“First Lessons in Zoology,” together 
with some new chapters on human biol- 
ogy, including man’s structure, func- 
tions and relations to animals. In short, 
the book is is in line with the recent 
movements toward applying high school 
biology more directly to human life and 
studying human biology from the point 
of view of general biology, particularly 
on its zoological side. Seven of the new 
chapters were written by Prof. Isabel 
McCracken, of Stanford University, but 
her name does not appear on the title 
page. As chapters on human structure - 
and physiology they are satisfactory, but 
they lack that correlation with the 
zoological chapters which would make 
the book a unified study for a- year’s 
course. However, human physiology in 
such relation to zoology is certainly far 
more effective than as an entirely sepa- 
rate course. Atkinson’s Botany is in- 
tended for a year’s course in the early 
part of the high school curriculum, but 
will probably be found difficult enough 
for even the last year of many good 
schools. Growth and work of plants are 
kept in the foreground in the first part 
of the book, while general morphology, 
classification, ecology and economics of 
the great groups of plants occupy the 
second part. Davenport’s Elements of 
Zoology is a revision of the “Introduc- 
tion,” which was published about ten 
years ago. The natural history features 
which made that book well known have 
been retained, the laboratory directions 
have been omitted, and there are many 
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noticeable additions in the lines of anat- 
omy and physiology of animals. In 
short, the revised edition is a general 
zoology. 

Coulter and Chamberlain’s Morphol- 
ogy of Gymmnosperms is a _ university 
textbook of botany, ‘and is especially 
interesting to the advanced student be- 
cause much of it has been written from 
the standpoint of the personal investiga- 
tions of the authors. 

Ogden’s Rural Hygiene is of incalcu- 
lable importance to the great country 
population of America. For years we 
have had a flood of books advising the 
farmer how to preserve the health of his 
cattle, horses and pigs; but the health of 
the farmer and his family has been al- 
most forgotten. Professor Ogden has 
treated his subject in a broad and com- 
prehensive manner, including sanitary 


buildings, water supply, sewage disposal,. 


pure and wholesome foods, infectious 
diseases and healthful personal living. It 
is beyond question the most valuable 
country life book of the year. 

Cummings’s Nature Study is the third 
of a useful series for elementary schools. 
In addition to the usual type of animal 
and plant study, the book contains much 
important physical nature study in rela- 
tion to daily life. 

Blackwelder and Barrow’s Geology is 
an elementary textbook which well pre- 
sents the essential facts of the history of 
the earth. 

Semple’s Geographic Environment is 
a restatement of the principles of Rat- 
zel’s “Anthropo-Geography,” which has 
been available only in German, modified 
and supplemented by much original re- 
search by the writer. Prominent geog- 
raphers have already welcomed the work 
as very useful to American students; 
and much of it is exceedingly interesting 
to biologists who care for problems of 
distribution and ecology of organisms. 

Chamberlain’s Continents and Their 
People: North America, is a supple- 
mentary reader intended for use with 
textbooks of geography. It is the first 
of a series in preparation. Tolman’s 
Around the World is a geographical 
reader for fifth and sixth grades. 

That Brigham’s Commercial Geog- 
raphy is up to date or even ahead of it is 
shown by the first page containing a map 
of the Panama Canal as completed. The 
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book is carefully illustrated, and makes 
good use of maps and graphs in the pres- 
entation of statistics. 


re) 
History 


Short History of Europe from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the Fall of the Eastern Em- 
pire. By C. S. Terry. Dutton. $1.25. 
New School Atlas of a History. 
say Muir. Holt. $1.2 
General Sketch of Political History. 
D. Innes. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Guide to English History. By Henry William 
Elson. Baker & Taylor. $1.25. 
History of the United States for Schools. By 
Andrew C. McLaughlin and Claude Halstead 
Van Tyne. Appleton. $1. 

California the Golden. By Rockwell D. Hunt.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett. 65 cents. 


By Ram- 
By Arthur 


‘HE number of elementary books on 
history which jostle one another for po- 
sition on the teacher’s desk is astound- 
ing; but the end to the making of them 
is not yet in sight. ‘lwo new texts and 
an atlas have come to us trom across the 
water. Professor Terry, of Aberdeen, 
sends us a short history of medieval 
Europe. This volume opens, after the 
fashion of medieval histories, with a dis- 
cussion of the origins of races, and espe- 
cially those which invaded Rome. ‘Then 
follows a well-balanced account of the 
invasions, the conversion of the barbari- 
ans, the foundation of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the rise of Islam, the work of 
the Northmen, the conflict of empire and 
papacy, the Crusades, the Hundred 
Years’ War, Hapsburg imperialism, 
Papal schism and conciliar movement, 
and the fall of the Eastern empire. It 
is written in true English style, that is, 
it is a political history, and so far as 
one can gather from the text, the people 
of Europe for about a thousand years 
were busy with nothing but invasions, 
feudal enterprises and papal conflicts. 
The views of the author are traditional, 
but the compact form of the book will 
make it useful to those who, for one 
reason and another, feel that they ought 
to have a hasty review of the Middle 
Ages. Professor Terry recommends in 
his preface Prof. Ramsay Muir’s New 
School Atlas of Modern Europe, and it 
will doubtless prove a handy companion 
to any text dealing with Europe from 
the barbarian invasions down to our day. 
It is strange indeed that the English 
teaching world has not been able to pro- 
duce a general atlas comparable to Putz- 
ger’s; and while Professor Muir’s little 
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work is hardly up to the German stand- 
ard, it ought to find a hearty reception 
from history teachers who are not con- 
tent to slur over their political geog- 
raphy. Between its lids, the political 
history and the expansion of Europe 
from the barbarian invasions to our day 
is covered by a series of well-balanced 
and clearly printed maps. Our third 
over-sea contributor, Mr. Arthur Innes, 
whose volume on the Tudors some years 
ago showed that he could do a serious 
piece of critical work, now issues A Gen- 
eral Sketch of Political His- 
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Political Science and Economics 


or Political Science. By R. G. Gettell. 

inn. 2. 

Government and Politics in the United States. By 
W. B. Guitteau. Houghton, Mifflin. $1. 

The Revision and Amendment of State Constitutions. 
By Walter F. Dodd. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

_ Press. $2. 

History of Economic Thought. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Readings on American State Government. 
Paul G. Reinsch. Ginn. $2.75. 


In political science and economics 
there are three or four new books that 
deserve the attention of teachers and 
students. Professor Gettell’s Introduc- 
tion to Political Science is 


By Lewis H. Haney 
Edited by 





tory from the Earliest 
Times, covering in 400 
pages, as has been re- 
marked somewhere, univer- 
sal history from the fall of 
man to the fall of Port Ar- 
thur. The proportions of 
the book are satisfactory 
and the style is clear and 
straightforward. Whoever 
has occasion to run over 
such a broad sweep in a 
short space of time will find 
this book handy. From 
these dry and severe texts 
it is some relief, if not an 
advantage, to turn to H. 
W. Elson’s Guide to Eng- 
lish History. This little 
book, in about 200 pages, 
surveys the history of Eng- 
land from prehistoric times 
to the South African Fed- 
eration. It is written in a 
light and easy style that 
will be pleasing to children 
and not uninforming to 
persons of mature mind. 





a general survey of those 
themes which systematists 
of the German type have 
fallen into the habit of call- 
nig “political science.” It 
covers the origin and na- 
ture of the state, the char- 
acter of law, the nature 
and content of interna- 
tional law, the three great 
branches of government, 
local and colonial govern- 
ment, and the ends or 
functions of the state. In 
arrangement, presentation 
and accuracy of statement 
the book leaves little to be 
desired, and the author 
seems to have carefully 
weighed all the best au- 
thorities in his field. The 
point of view of the book 
is distinctly conservative, 
and he believes that it is 
the business of Teutonic 
nations to civilize the rest 
of the earth. The teacher 








Altho the authors of the 
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who is sure of the value of 
covering such a broad field 


new History of the United An illustration from Atkinson’s “Bot-in a college course could 


States for Schools are 
head professors in the universities of Chi- 
cago and Michigan, they have not fallen 
into the defect of overloading their book 
with erudition. The styleis admirably sim- 
ple and straightforward, and does not de- 
mand too much previous knowledge or 
literary acumen of the pupil. The illus- 
trations are numerous and to the point, 
many of them from contemporary prints 
and cartoons. Unusual attention is given 
to industrial development and the west- 
ward movement. 


any for High Schools” 


(Holt) ‘not find a better text than 


this volume by Professor Gettell. 
To the already large number of text- 
books on American government avail- 
able for secondary schools, Dr. W. 
B. Guitteau, superintendent of the 
Toledo schools, has added another in 
his Government and Politics in_ the 
United States. Following the recom- 
mendations of the New England teach- 
ers, he begins with local government and 
advances upward. His method of treat- 
ment is both historical and systematic. 
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In common with the more recent writers 
on the subject, he recognizes the place of 
the party in our political system, and he 
takes into consideration the functions as 
well as the structure of government. He 
makes use of the first authorities and 
has adapted all that “apparatus” which 
seems to be necessary for high school 
boeks : extensive lists of readings, ques- 
tions and exercises, pictures and dia- 
grams, bold type and sideheads. The 
book is literally jammed with facts and 
figures, and this is perhaps the most 
severe criticism that may be made of it. 
The study of American State govern- 
ment, a much neglected subject, is now 
made easier by Dr. W. F. Dodd’s Revi- 
sion and Amendment of State Constitu- 
tions. This volume is based upon schol- 
arly and critical research, and, as far as 
it goes, will supplant Jameson’s great 
work on constitutional conventions. Dr. 
Dodd discusses the historical develop- 
ment of the constitutional convention, 
surveys the various methods devised for 
the ordinary amendment of constitutions, 
and examines the working of the consti- 
tutional referendum. This is one of the 
most important contributions made in 
recent years to the study of American 
institutions, and it deserves well at the 
hands of scholars, and, in particular, of 
the public. Teachers of economics will 
welcome Prof. L. H. Haney’s History of 
Economic Thought, because there is not 
available in English in systematic form 
any account of the historical develop- 
ment of political economy. Professor 
Haney’s volume falls into four parts: a 
general introduction on the nature and 
importance of economic history; a brief 
summary of economics previous to the 
physiocrats ; a study of the evolution of 
economics as a science, beginning with 
the physiocrats, running thru the various 
divagations down to the recent troubles 
of the Austrian metaphysicians; and a 
general account of the recent schools of 
economic thought. The volume is crit- 
ical and is based upon a careful analysis 
of the best literature on the subject. No 
important theme seems to be overlooked, 
and if any one wishes to go deeper he is 
aided by an excellent documentation. 
The spirit of the volume is, on the whole, 
optimistic, and after plowing his way 
thru an endless confusion of contradic- 
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tions, the author arrives at the hopefu} 
conclusion that never since the heyday 
of English classicism has a generation of 
economists found so united and common 
a way of looking at economic problems, 
or so large a body of generally accepted 
principles. Professor Reinsch, of Wis- 
consin, follows his “Readings in Amer- 
ican Federal Government” with a similar 
volume on American State Government. 
He has culled from a wide range of 
sources, Governors’ messages, Congres- 
sional addresses, propaganda pamphlets, 
magazine articles and newspaper edi- 
torials, illustrative of the practical work- 
ings of all branches of State administra- 
tion. Here will be found Taft on the 
enforcement of law, La Follette on direct 
nominations, Hughes on conservation, 
Beard on the Oklahoma Constitution, 
Folk on bribery, and White on Folk. It 
is a useful volume to the citizen as well 
as the teacher. 


st 
Philosophy and Education 


Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. I. Edited by Paul 
Monroe. Macmillan. $5. 

Educational Problems. By G. Stanley Hall. Apple- 
ton’s. 2 vols. $7-50- 

Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. By Guy Mon- 
trose Whipple. Baltimore: Warwick & York. 


$2.50. 
Introduction to Psychology. By Robert M. Yerkes. 
Holt. $1.60. : 
An Introductory Psychology. By M. S. Read. Ginn. 


™ 

Educational Values. By William Chandler Bagley. 
Macmillan. $1.10. 7 

A Text-Book in the Principles of Education. By 
Ernest Norton Henderson. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Animal Intelligence. Edward L. Thorndike. Mac- 
millan. $1.60. 
A Beginner’s History of Philosophy. By H. E. Cush- 
man. 2 vols. oughton, Mifflin. $1.60 each. 
Annals of Educational Progress in 1910. By John 
Palmer Garber. Lippincott. $1.25. ? 
Administration of the College Curriculum. By Wil- 
iam T. Foster. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 
Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools. By 
ohn F. Brown. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Open-Air Schools. By Leonard P. Ayres. Double- 
day, Page. $1.20. ; : 

The Teaching of Agriculture in the High School. By 
G. A. Bricker. Macmillan. $1. 

Systematic Moral Education. By John King Clark. 
New York: A. S. Barnes Co. $1. 

The Career of the Child. By Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
mann. Boston: R. G. Badger. $2.50. 

Riverside Educational Monographs. The Ideal Teacher. 
y G. H. Palmer. 35 cents. Problem of Voca- 
tional Education. By David Snedden. 35 cents. 
The Recitation. By G. H. Betts. 60 cents. The 
Teacher’s Philosophy in and Out of School. By 
W. DeW. Hyde. 5 cents. Teaching Poetry in 
the Grades. By argaret W. Haliburton and 
Agnes G. Smith. 60 cents. Houghton, Mifflin 
0. 


A History of Education in the United States Since 
the Civil War. By Charles Franklin Thwing. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 

Principles of Education. By W. Franklin Jones. 


Macmillan. $1.10. 
By V. M. Hillyer. Baker 


Kindergarten at Home. 
By L. H. Jones. Ginn. $1.25. 


Taylor Co. $1.25. 
Education as Growth. 
By Herman H. Horne. Mac- 


Idealism in Education. 
millan: $1.25. 
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Public Education in California, 
American Book Co. $1. 

Craftsmanship in Teaching. By 
Bagley. Macmillan. $1.10. 

Plutarch on Education. By Charles William Super. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. $1. 

Short History of Ethics. By R. A. P. Rogers. Mac- 
millan. $1.10. 

The Higher Education as a Training for Business. 
By Harry Pratt Judson. University of Chicago 
Press. 55 cents. 

The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim of 


ducation. By Thiselton Mark. University ot 
Chicago Press. 


By John Swett. 
William Chandler 


$1.07. 

THE publication of the first volume of 
Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul 
Monroe, marks, we believe, the dawning 
of a-new educational epoch in this coun- 
try. The fact that one thousand experts 
contribute to the making of the five sub- 
stantial volumes which will constitute 


A BOSTON 
From Leonard P. Ayres’s “Open 


this edition and that the first volume 
alone contains about one thousand title 
entries indicates the wide range of 
human interests now focalized on the 
problems of education. Home and 
church, shop, court and farm are bring- 
ing new responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties to the school. Science and art, com- 
merce, industry and agriculture, in fact 
every constructively social form of 
human interest must be reckoned with by 
the modern educator. The cyclopedia is 
planned not merely to make all this 
wealth of material easily accessible to the 
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teacher or lay reader but to present it in 
highly organized form. The cyclopedia 
is designed to be a series of treatises as 
well as a reference work. The scientific 
spirit, range of interest, and degree of 
organization embodied in this undertak- 
ing fitly symbolize and indicate the com- 
ing into a larger self-consciousness on 
the part of the teaching profession. 
Volume I contains 654 pages and the 
titles run from Abacus to Chrysostrom. 
The illustrations are numerous and effec- 
tive. The bibliographies and cross ref- 
erences greatly add to the value of the 
work. The character of the volume may, 
perhaps, best be made concrete by a fair- 


CLASS IN BASKETMAKING 


Air Schools” (Doubieday, Page) 
ly intimate knowledge of a single article 
and for this purpose the one by Helen 
Keller on the Blind has been chosen. 
Perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion to the field of education by a single 
author for the period covered in this re- 
view is the copious two volume work 
entitled Educational Problems by G. 
Stanley Hall. These volumes are similar 
in external appearance to the author’s 
well known work on “Adolescence.” 
The present volumes cover, however, a 
wider range of problems and will prob- 
ably be of more direct service to the 
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teacher. The author’s style exhibits the 
same fervidity and, at times, almost 
ecstatic character of the “Adolescence.” 
There is also to be noted the tendency to 
employ technical terms of rare usage. 
This tendency and the lack of system in 
the arrange- 
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raphy, Pedagogy and the Press, Some 
Defects of Our Public Schools, The 
American High School, Civic Education. 
These books contain a remarkably rich 
array of material bearing upon the prob- 
lems concerned, and they ought to prove 
of great value 





ment handicap 
the reader 
somewhat, but 
they are more 
than compen- 
sated for, per- 
haps, by the 
richness of ma- 
terial offered 
and the enthusi- 
asm with which 
the author’s 
views are pre- 
sented. As in 
his earlier 
works, salvation 
from our peda- 
gogic ills is to be obtained by suitable 
utilization of ancestral tendencies. 

“The school is to shorten the stages by 
which the child repeats the history of the 
race. Perhaps none of these essential stages 
should be entirely omitted for the fullest and 
most harmonistic culture. Some of them 
need to reverberate only faintly and but once 
to do their great work of stimulus. . . . Often 
even the germs of the sins and errors of all 
the past must be made to glow up for a mo- 
ment, for the vestiges of evil are thus burned 
out, while at the same time their conflagration 
alone can arouse the next highest powers 
which control or, it may be, repress them. 
Others need to he betoned with emphasis 
lest something vital, that is part of man’s 
precious legacy from the past, be lost to life. 
for the best in us is often only the most sub- 
limated and transfigured.” 

The topics of the separate chapters, 
twenty-four in all, are as follows: Vol- 
ume I, The Pedagogy of the Kindergar- 
ten, of Music, of Sex, Moral Education, 
Industrial Education, Children’s Lies. 
The Religious Training of Children and 
the Sunday School, The Educational 
Value of Dancing and Pantomime; Vol- 
ume IT, The Budding Girl, Missionary 
Pedagogy, Special Child-Welfare Agen- 
cies Outside the School, Preventive and 
Constructive Movements, Sunday Ob- 
servance, The German Teacher Teaches 
Pedagogy of Modern Languages, of 
History, of Elementary Mathematics, of 
Reading, of Drawing, School Geog- 








A CHINESE CLASS IN TRIGONOMETRY e 
From Monroe’s “Cyclopedia of Education” (Macmillan) in 


to all persons 
interested in 
educational 
problems. 

Prof. Whip- 
ple, of Cornell 
University, has 
contributed dur- 
ing the year a 
Manual of 
Mental and 
Physical Tests. 
The tests are 
carefully stand- 
ardized for use 
schools or 

elsewhere, and 
the necessary apparatus has been made 
easily accessible. The Binet-Simon “in- 
telligence” tests and the “Aussage” or 
“testimony” tests are included in the list. 
The former are being widely employed 
for the classification of children into 
subnormal, normal and _ supernormal 
groups. A chapter on statistical meth- 
ods is included and the bibliographies 
are complete and conveniently arranged. 

Professor Yerkes, in his /ntroductory 
to Psychology, has departed from the 
usual classification of topics followed in 
introduced textbooks on _ psychology 
and has divided the body of his text into 
these five divisions: Psychology as De- 
scription of Consciousness, as the His- 
tory of Consciousness, as Generaliza- 
tion, as Explanation, Psychology and the 
Control of Mental Life. The author 
gives considerable attention to the elu- 
cidation of his views as to psychical 
causation and the pedagogy of psychol- 
ogy. The phenomena chosen to support 
his view of psychical causation seem to be 
those most favorable to this position, and 
the work presupposes that the beginner 
will bring more information than the 


average one may possess. Read’s Jntro- — 


ductory Psychology gives a clear and 
simple treatment of the subject, and is 
not intended to be an original contribu- 
tion. 
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In Educational Values Professor Bag- 
ley has forcefully presented a series of 
distinctions which should be of service in 
pointing the way to a wider and richer 
approach to the problem of the control 
of human nature. The teacher is to seek 
to build up not merely specific habits or 
principles and ideas, but also ideals, or 
emotionalized standards, prejudices or 
tastes, and attitudes or perspectives. 
The method of the teacher should vary 
to suit the function in question, and the 
functions mentioned above should be 
mechanisms for promoting social values. 

Professor Henderson has written his 
Principles of Education in an endeavor 
“to present in a systematic way the out- 
lines of a theory of education from the 
point of view of evolution.” “Education 
as a Factor in Organic and Social Evo- 
lution” is the title of the first and possi- 
bly more philosophical portion of his dis- 
cussion. The second part deals with 
psychological problems, and the third 
part with educational agencies. The 
philosophical type of treatment and the 
knowledge of biological and philosoph- 
ical problems presupposed make this a 
difficult book for the beginner. For the 
advanced student its carefully drawn dis- 
tinctions, wide grasp of details and 
broad and con- 
structive treat- 
ment will be of 
undoubted 
value. 

Cush man’s 
History of Phil- 
osophy is in- 
tended as a 
handbook of es- 
sentials for the 
student. The 
various __ philo- 
sophical posi- 
tions are simply 
and directly 
stated, and the 
connection of 
thought move- 
ments with the total social and po- 
litical environments is clearly indi- 
cated. 

Professor Thorndike has republished 
in a single volume his monographs on 
Animal Intelligence and the “Mental 
Life of the Monkey.” The volume also 





REAR ARCHES, MISSION SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 
From Hunt’s “California the Golden” (Silver, Burdett) 


includes two new chapters, one of them 
being a discussion of the relations of 
human and animal intelligence. The 
publication was rendered practically 
necessary by the exhaustion of the sup- 
plies of the monographs referred to 
above. 

Annals of Educational Progress in 
1910 is a welcome addition to the educa- 
tional library. It summarizes the wide 
field of education, and will be of great 
value to those who have not the oppor- 
tunity for extensive reading on educa- 
tional subjects. There would naturally 
be some advantages in having a board 
of experts instead of a single editor, but 
the work is, on the whole, very well 
done. The Administration of the Col- 
lege Curriculum, by President William 
T. Foster, of Reed College, is divided 
into an historical portion and a critical 
one. In the former the evolution of the 
elective system is discussed, and in the 
latter the results of careful statistical 
studies bearing on the problems of the 
elective curriculum are presented. In 
The Training of Teachers for Second- 
ary Schools Dr. John F. Brown presents 
the results of his study of German 
schools during his year as exchange 
teacher of English in the Oberrealschule 
of the Franck- 
esche Stiftung- 
en at Halle a S., 
and also dis- 
cusses the prob- 
lem of training 
for secondary 
teachers in this 
country. Dr. 
Brown favors 
p r ofess ional 
training in col- 
lege and a semi- 
nar practice 
year after grad- 
uation as a pre- 
requisite to 
teaching. Open 
Air Schools, by 
Leonard P. Ayres, forcibly presents the 
need of a wider establishment of such 
schools by exhibiting the success of 
those now existing. Teaching of Agri- 
culture in the High School applies the 
principles of apperception, interest, etc., 
to the teaching of agricultural subjects. 
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Several interesting lesson plants are pre- 
sented. Systematic Moral Education, 
by John King Clark, is a very suggestive 
outline of instruction by means of the 
presentation of moral problems directly 
growing out of typical school situations. 
In the Career of the Child, Dr. Grosz- 
mann presents a wealth of material, not 
very systematically arranged, perhaps, 
relating to the school life of the child. 
Dr. Snedden’s monograph on the Prob- 
lem of Vocational Education in the Riv- 
erside Series, emphasizes the insistence 
of popular demand and present needs for 
vocational education, and tentatively in- 
dicates the solution of some of the 
numerous problems involved. 

In The Teacher's Philosophy William 
DeWitt Hyde gives some genial counsel 
to the pedagog : 

“The tests of a good teacher are five. 
First: Is my interest in my work so conta- 
gious that my pupils catch from me an eager 
interest in what we are doing together? ... 
Second: Is my work thoro and resourceful? 
... Third: Do I get at the individuality of 
my students? ... Fourth: Do I treat them, 
and train them to treat each other, never as 
mere things or means to ends; but always as 
persons, with rights, aims, interests, aspira- 
tions, which I heartily respect and sympa- 
thetically share? .. . Fifth: Am I so reverent 
toward fact, so obedient to law, that thru me 
fact and law speak and act with an authority 
which my students instinctively recognize and 
obey?” The teacher should combine in him- 
self Epicurean happiness, Stoic fortitude, Pla- 
tonic serenity, Aristotelian proportion and 
Christian devotion. 

as 


Music 


Voice Training for School Children. By Frank R. 
ix. New York: Barnes & Co. 50 cents. 
Mind and Voice. By S. S. Curry. Teton: Ex, res- 
sion Co. $1.50. 
Art Song Cycles. Books I and II. By W. O. Miess- 
ner and C. Fox. New York: Silver, Burdett. 


$1.25. 

School Hymnal. By Hollis Dann. American Book 
Co. 50 cents. 

The Eleanor Smith Music Primer. 


By Eleanor Smith. 
Will Earhart. 


American Book Co, 2 
Art Songs for High Schools. By 
American Book Co. 80 cents. 
Resonance in Singing and Speaking. By Thomas Fille- 
brown. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 

Harmonic Part-Writing. By William A. White.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett. $1.50. 

Glee and Chorus Book. By J. E. Ne Collins. 
can Book Co. 65 cents. 

The New Normal Music Course. Silver, Burdett. 
Book I, 32 cents;; Book ITI, 40 cents; Book III, 
So cents. 


Mr. FRANK R. Rix’s work as director 
of music in the public schools of New 
York City, where he has assuredly a vast 
field for observation, has convinced him 
that the care and cultivation of children’s 


cents, 


Ameri- 
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voices lies within the capacity and under- 
standing of the class teacher, with com- 
petent help and supervision, and he has 
therefore prepared a short, concise, prac- 
tical manual to supply the needful direc- 
tions for the teacher’s study and guid- 
ance in plain and untechnical language. 
Without wasting words in theorizing 
about the mechanism and physiology of 
voice production and kindred subjects, 
he points out common faults and then 
gives positive and simple directions for 
cultivating the voice in the classrooms of 
the public schools. His little book is im- 
bued with common sense and should 
prove in use abundantly helpful. Dr. 
Curry has long “stood for” sane and 
scientific methods in the training of the 
voice, for speaking as well as singing. 
His new book is a compendium of the 
best principles and methods in vocal 
training, and is replete with exercises 
which he rightly calls the necessary 
means of demonstration. A carefully 
made index adds to the usefulness of the 
book. Cycles of songs of the senses, of 
insects and of half a dozen foreign lands, 
all for young children, make up another 
of those thoroly delightful song-books, 
of which several in recent years have 
made older music lovers wish they might 
have had something half so good in their 
childhood and early school days. Miss 
Fox’s verses are dainty and pretty. Mr. 
Miessner’s musical settings for them are 
both picturesque and artistic—the accom- 
paniments of some a bit difficult for the 
average amateur pianist, perhaps, but 
they are worth mastering. Dann’s 
School Hymnal is a good, but not at all 
unusual, collection of songs suitable for 


- high schools, normal schools and col- 


leges. It includes hymns and chants that 
are well liked by young people, and the 
best of the patriotic and national songs, 
also some of the familiar folk and plan- 
tation songs. The Eleanor Smith Music 
Primer is a collection of first-year songs, 
childlike in spirit, very simple in struc- 
ture. It is printed in large, clear type 
and notation. Another good collection 
of songs for high schools is that made by 
Mr. Will Earhart, supervisor of music 
at Richmond, Ind., whose principle of 
selection was to include songs not only 
for their value in training his pupils in 
music, but also for their artistic content. 
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Dr. Fillebrown’s technical treatise, which 
forms the latest volume in the “Music 
Students’ Library,” really consists in a 
classification of the principles separately 
advocated by many teachers or writers 
in the last decade, but here for the first 
time systematically arranged and applied 
in a practical method. The book is one 
of uncommon value for the amateur as 
well as for the professional not above 
learning, and contains lessons of value for 
teachers and advanced pupils of singing 
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and oratory, especially younger teachers 
whose experience as yet is limited. 


& 
Miscellaneous 
Physical Training in and out of School. By W. T 
larris. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 30 


cents. A 
Cookery for Little Girls. By O. H. Foster. Duf 
field. 75 cents. 

A Shorter Course in Woodworking. A Practical Man 
ual for Home and_ School. By Charles G. 
Wheeler. Putnam. $1.50. 

Handbook of Woodwork con Carpentry for Teachers 
and Normal Schools. By Charles A. King. 
American Book Co. $1. 


From Master to Master 





[Rabbi Abba ben Aioub, also called 
Shimel, brother of King David. 


BY SOLOMON SOLIS COHEN 


Abba Arika (the 
He died in the year 247 of the common era at Sura in 








Tall), traced his descent from 


Babylon, where he had founded the great Rabbinic Academy. He is rarely indicated by 
name in the Talmud, most of his teachings being quoted with the formula “Rab (Master) 


said.” ‘“‘Magog’”’ is Russia.] 


I. 
From the Master of the Law. 
Nigh to his end the Master lay; 
In grief and awe 
His pupils gathered silent by his bed, 
To hear the Law 


Taught by his dying lips, whom men 
Were wont to call 

The goodliest fruitage of a noble vine— 
Abba the Tall. 


rhru East and West all Israel knew 
His learning’s fame; 

“Master,” the single word that any said, 
Who spake his name. 


\nd like an open book his life 
rom youth to age; 


Pure as the water summoned from the rock, 


The Torah’s page. 


Calmly, his pupils gathered close, 
He waited death; 


Discoursing still of high and wondrous themes, 


With ebbing breath. 


\ pause :—“I go,” he said, “and now, 
Ere all be done, 


\nd ye, with reverent covered eyes, shall say 


‘The Lorp is ONE’ 


“To this, my last, my weightiest charge 
Incline your ears; 


Take heed, O man, thou cause no woman weep; 


God counts her tears.” 





II. 
To the Master of the Pack. 
Two and thrice five the centuries’ tale 
Since Abba died; 
Kings, races, conquering empires rise—They 
strut 
Their day of pride, 


And pass. Only the Word endures 
Forevermore; 

And the sworn folk that bear it, age to age, 
And shore to shore. 


And with it, over all the earth, 
The treasured page, 

Close writ with precious comment of the scribe 
And saint and sage. 


And thus in never-broken chain 
From sire to son, 

In every land, the dying Master’s charge 
Is handed on. 


Even there, in Magog’s land of night, 
The nations’ shame, 
Where a crowned coward cheers the mob to 
deeds 
Without a name, 


And the sworn folk draw breath of fear, 
Like wolf-tracked sheep.— 

Take heed, O Master of the pack! God sees— 
And women weep! 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Controller Bay’s Shore Front 


THE controversy about certain lands 
on the shore of Controller Bay, in Alas- 
ka, originated in charges, set forth in 
House resolutions of inquiry and other- 
wise, that the President by means of a 
secret order and at the solicitation of his 
brother, Charles, had enabled a greedy 
capitalist syndicate to get possession of 
the shore front of the only available har- 
bor near the great Bering River coal 
fields. It was alleged that a young 
woman who had been permitted to in- 
spect the official papers had found in 
them a letter directly connecting Charles 
P. Taft with what was called a conspir- 
acy. There is convincing evidence that 
no such letter ever existed. This evi- 
dence is presented in the remarkable 
message that President Taft has sent to 
Congress, a message in which the his- 
tory of the Controller Bay lands is ex- 
haustively reviewed. It seems to us, 
after a careful examination of the whole 
matter, that this message is a conclusive 
answer to all the charges and a satisfac- 
tory defense of the action taken. It 
should be borne in mind that the filed ap- 
plications of Ryan (who asserted that 
he represented a new railroad company) 
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cover only a small part of the bay’s 
shore front; that they are still pending ; 
that, if granted, they would give the 
owner of the land no monopoly of the 
harbor; that a large part of the shore 
front would be reserved by law for the 
Government, and that the proposed rail- 
road terminal would be subject to regu- 
lation by the Government, because the 
Government would own the three miles 
of flats to be spanned by the railway’s 
trestle work or wharves. 

There is not the slightest indication 
that Charles P. Taft ever knew this man 
Ryan, had any interests in Alaska, or had 
ever heard of Controller Bay; nor is 
there any warrant for a belief that Presi 
dent Taft had in mind anything except 
the development of Alaska’s resources in 
an honest and reasonable manner. He 
declined to order the withdrawal from 
the Chugach Forest of only the 320 acres 
for which Ryan desired to make applica 
tion, preferring that 12,800 acres shoul| 
be withdrawn, in order that there might 
be no local monopoly. If so much were 
restored to the public domain, the laws 
would give opportunities to other appli- 
cants and would prevent exclusive con 
trol by the reservation of alternate tracts. 

Mr. Roosevelt has taken part in the 
controversy, expressing the opinion that 
Mr. Taft ought never to have ordered 
the restoration of any part of the Chu- 
gach Forest or Reserve to the public do- 
main. In the course of a long article he 
refers to the efforts made by himself. 
Secretary Garfield and Forester Pinchot 
in 1906 and 1907 to prevent monopoliza- 
tion of Alaska’s natural resources. But 
Mr. Taft, in his message, points out that 
when the Chugach National Forest, on 
Forester Pinchot’s recommendation, was 
created by President Roosevelt, in July, 
1907, there were expressly excepted from 
its area several tracts; that one of these 
33,000 acres, extended along the shore 
of Valdez Bay, and that upon another 
“the Copper River Railway Company. 
owned by the Morgan-Guggenheim syn- 
dicate,” promptly established its terminal 
and built up the well known terminal 
town of Cordova. It is alleged in the 
charges relating to the Controller Ba) 
lands, that Ryan (altho he denies it) rep- 
resented this Morgan-Guggenheim syn 
dicate. Mr. Pinchot, like Mr. Roosevelt. 
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severely criticises Mr. Taft’s course. Mr. 
laft’s message permits an inference that 
hoth of them may have forgotten parts 
of the early history of the Chugach Re- 
serve. 

We believe that Mr. Taft, Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Pinchot sincerely and ear- 
nestly desire that monopoly in Alaska 
shall be prevented, and that the Terri- 
tory’s resources shall be developed and 
utilized with due regard to the public in- 
terest. One of these gentlemen may 
think that the methods he would use are 
better than those which the others prefer, 
but all have the same good purpose in 
mind. Mr. Roosevelt deplores the op- 
position of “the men who in the name oi 
virtue insist upon what is impractical.’ 
Mr. Taft may say that these are the men 
who denounce the restoration of the Con- 
troller Bay shore front to the public do- 
main. Mr. Roosevelt urges the enact- 
ment of laws which, “while preserving 
the Government’s absolute control, will 
offer a sufficient premium to make it 
worth while for big moneyed concerns to 
develop the coal fields.” They can be 
developed, he adds, “only by big corpo- 
rations, and big corporations will not 
and ought not to undertake such a busi- 
ness unless they are to have adequate 
profits.” Mr. Taft may say that he 
opened the Controller Bay shore front 
(under conditions which, in his judg- 
nent, must prevent harbor monopoly and 
provide fot reasonable control by the 
Government) because he was convinced 
that corporations of large resources could 
not otherwise be induced to build a rail- 
road terminal there. 

While these gentlemen may differ as 
to the methods which should be used un- 
der our present laws, they agree about 
the imperative need of new legislation. 
All of them favor such a system of leases 
and royalties as both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Taft have advocated in official mes- 
sages. If the American people look for 
the cause of unsatisfactory conditions in 
Alaska they will find it in the failure of 
Congress to do what ought to have been 
done long ago. Before the adjourn- 
ment of the present special session, Con- 
gress should enact reasonable laws re- 
lating to the lands and mineral resources 
of Alaska. But who, reviewing the al- 
inost shameful record of Congress as to 
this subject for a long time past, will 


predict that the needed legislation will 
be enacted within the coming three or 


four years? 
a 


The Farm Colony for Tramps 


Ir is only 1911, and the year is only a 
little more than half gone. Since 1865 
the tramp, who has been a nuisance and 
a danger in every civilized land since 
Menes assumed the administration of 
united Egypt, has been in the United 
States a pest of the big and virulent sort 
—quite in keeping with American self- 
esteem, American graft, American brag, 
American trusts and the American boss. 
For forty-five years sensible people have 
been agreed that this nuisance ought to 
be abated, and well-informed people have 
known how it could be. Not waiting for 
the rounding out of a full half century of 
discussion and dawdling, the New York 
Legislature has enacted and Governor 
Dix has signed a measure to inaugurate 
the one method of accomplishing this end 
which expericnce has shown to be feas- 
ible. So far as known, the new law ‘has 
nothing but experience, common sense 
and righteous purpose back of it. It em- 
bodies substantially the scheme urged by 
the late Edmund Kelly, as put into shape 
by Robert W. Hebbard, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities, and looked 
after at Albany by Assemblyman Chan- 
ler. So, in a single generation a great 
commonwealth gets to the point of at- 
tacking a big task in the obviously right 
way, which has all along been known tuo 
be the right way! As American political 
evolution goes, this is “going some.” 

The law establishes a State farm col- 
ony “for the detention, humane disci- 
pline, instruction and reformation” of 
male adults committed as tramps or va- 
grants from any part of the State. A 
board of seven managers will be appoint- 
ed by the Governor, and they will ap- 
point a superintendent. It is expected 
that abandoned farm lands owned by the 
State will be utilized for the experimeni. 

The word “reformation” is put into 
the description of the function of the col- 
ony to please those tender-hearted mor- 
alists of both sexes who rejoice over one 
“bum” who professes repentance, more 
than over ninety-nine self-supporting 
workmen who carry their pay envelopes 
home to their wives. The records of five 
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continents for six thousand years may be 
searched in vain for a properly authen- 
ticated case of reformed tramp. But 
the farm colonies of Germany are an 
adequate and businesslike proof that 
tramps can be kept from tramping. They 
can be rounded up, kept off the roads, 
off the park benches, out of the dives and 
police cells, and out of the polling places 
on election days; they can also be com- 
pelled to wash and to comb, and to do 
enough work to diminish appreciably the 
burden of their maintenance. Main- 
tained they are and must be, so long as 
the community is unprepared to deal 
with them according to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s prescription for the choice of 
ancestors. Farm colonies do not pay in 
the commercial sense; but if the cost 
which unrestricted vagrancy saddles 
upon a community be fully reckoned up, 
they pav well. 

The philosophy of this subject is sim- 
ple and is perfectly understood by all 
who make an unprejudiced study of it. 
The amount and differentiation of va- 
graricy is determined, like that division of 
labor which Adam Smith described, by 
the extent of the market. Every State 
and every town in it gets the amount 
and quality of vagrancy that it stands 
ready to pay for. Nobody but the pro- 
fessional agitator and the uninformed 
confounds the vagrant with the working 
man out of a job. The unemployed 
workingman looks upon unemployment 
as a crushing misfortune. The tramp 
looks upon work as an unendurable in- 
fliction. The Chanler law discriminates 
at this point. The unemployed are not 
to be sent to the farm colony. Its ten- 
der mercies are extended only to the 
true vagrant. Its adequacy to eliminate 
this variety of the human species will be 
demonstrated if it is put into operation 
and conducted in good faith, and with 
reasonable administrative ability. 


& 


The Passing of a Business-Man 
Type 


THE fight between the public and the 
“interests,” as it is waged in the United 
States, takes forms that grow out of 
original and picturesque conditions of 


American life. Every government com- 
mission and every individual investigator 
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that comes from Europe to study Amer- 
ican trusts and “trust busting” lands 
here with a notion that nothing exactly 
like our problem exists elsewhere, altho 
it is because problems in a general way 
like ours have arisen elsewhere that the 
investigators come to look us over. 

There is enough of truth in the for- 
eign view of our social evolution to make 
it worth our own while now and then to 
observe the process and to analyze it 
with reasonable care. There are factors 
in it now which will have disappeared 
within another generation, and with 
their dropping out our problems of eco- 
nomic public policy will probably be less 
provocative of the elemental passions 
than they now are, if not essentially 
less difficult. 

The “interests,” so called, altho they 
are legally, as in popular description, 
identified with corporate organizations, 
have in nearly every instance been built 
up by forceful individuals whose bold- 
ness and ruthlessness have not been in- 
ferior to their vision. With few excep- 
tions the most aggressive and the most 
successful of the constructive sort of 
men in American business have been un- 
educated in the academic sense. They 
have sprung from vigorous but unpol- 
ished stock, and have grown up in 
rough, often distinctly brutal surround- 
ings. With such start and under such 
conditions they have not, as a rule, ac- 
quired an excessive sensitiveness to the 
minor infelicities of life nor an abnormal 
consideration for the rights and the hap- 
piness of their fellow men. More often 
than not they have boasted of their ig- 
norance, despised college education, and 
in their secret hearts preferred shirt 
sleeves to decent apparel, even after they 
have taken to wearing diamond studs. 

Such men have been a product of the 
pioneer life and frontier conditions that 
are fast passing, and can never return. 
They have been the rank growth of 
primal opportunity and lawless freedom. 
Their rank egotism, their mining camp 
and cowboy manners, their obtuseness to 
such facts as constitute the traditions. 
conventions, refinements and moral re- 
straints of long-settled communities. 
must happily pass away with the raw 
conditions that produced them. 

In contrast with such exaggerations 
of crass individualism, community feel- 




















ing, public interest, a sense of civic obli- 
gation, are products of that long living 
together, that interbreeding and that co- 
operation in an hundred enterprises 
which are the conditions and processes 
of civilization. These conditions create 
a folk-thought and folk-ways. They 
create manners and refinements, decen- 
cies and morals. They create a respect 
for what other people have found out as 
well as what we have found out for our- 
selves; a respect, therefore, for educa- 
tion, its traditions and methods. 

In the historical evolution of the 
United States old settlements with their 
conventions and folk-feelings on the one 
hand, frontiers, ranches, lumber camps 
and mining camps on the other hand, 
have jostled one another. While rank in- 
dividualism has grown amazingly in one 
region, civic obligation and the idealism 
of civilization have found nourishment 
and have waxed strong in various local 
areas like New England, where have 
grown and lived those sectional civiliza- 
tions that have been the most character- 
istic and perhaps the most worthy and 
beautiful American achievements thus 
far. 

In the light of these social facts it is 
plain that the conflict between the public 
and the “interests” is more than an 
economic antagonism. From the first 
there has been in it an intensity of bit- 
terness which springs from differences 
of attitude toward the most cherished 
traditions of civilized man. The most 
irritating factor all along has been—to 
put it in the frankest way—the egregi- 
ously bad manners, the brutal contempt 
for elemental moralities, the vulgar ego- 
tism and the ridicule of education which 
a large proportion of the most successful, 
self-made business men of the United 
States have hitherto displayed. “The 
public be damned” has been not only 
their motto, but also their sclf-revelation. 
Their day has happily gone by. The 
community has grown upon and will 
soon have obliterated the spawning 
grounds of their brutal individualism. 
The business men of tomorrow will have 
to be, and will be, civilized beings, men 
of education and urbanity, respectful of 
the moralities and decencies of life and 
therefore reasonably considerate of their 
fellow beings. With their succession the 
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fight between the “interests” and the 
public will have been won. The “inter- 
ests” will be for the public and will be 
controlled by the public. They will not 
be for and controlled by the ruthless 
lords of lumber camps and slaughter 
houses, of coal mines and private prop- 
erty railroads. 


Js 


Simplified Spelling 


OccaASIONALLY THE INDEPENDENT re- 
ceives a letter from some new subscrib- 
er who is offended because we print tho 
for though, and thru for through, but 
the number is much less of the com- 
plainants than we might have expected. 
We presume that our intelligent readers 
—and it is for such that we try to cater 
—for the most part see the sense of the 
desired reform, and we hope that many 
of them wish we carried our own prac- 
tice of it somewhat further. We our- 
selves wish to, but it is not wise to lead 
too far in advance of the following army. 

That the scholars and teachers are 
with us appears in the action just taken 
by the Modern Foreign Language Confer- 
ence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation meeting in San Francisco. It has 
unanimously endorsed simplified spelling, 
not a dissenting voice being raised. A 
resolution was passed recommending a 
conference between the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board of the United States and the 
Simplified Spelling Society of Great 
Britain with a view to united action. It 
was also suggested that the Simplified 
Spelling Board seek to secure Govern- 
mental co-operation if practicable. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s adoption in his White 
House correspondence was an admirable 
and far-seeing decision, but was too 
early to be maintained. Is it not time 
now for our Government to take the lead 
with the people by printing all its docu- 
ments in a more decent spelling ? 

Perhaps not yet. That conference be- 
tween the American and the English so- 
cieties needs to do some preliminary 
work, so that it may be wisely decided 
under what rules simplification gan take 
place. The two societies are not in full 
agreement, altho in complete harmony 
as to the need. The American Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board has begun with cer- 
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tain recommendations, in a list of words 
that surely need rectification, so as to ac- 
custom the people to the idea of reform, 
and make them ready for a wise radical 
reform when it may come. The English 
Simplified Spelling Society, on the other 
hand, makes as yet no recommendations 
for general use, but waits till its mem- 
bers can perfect universal rules for the 
reform. Thus they have at present no 
propaganda; there is in Great Britain no 
journal like THe INDEPENDENT, and no 
large publishers like Funk & Wagnalls 
that make use of it to any extent. The 
two societies also differ in their princi- 
ples of reform, so far as formulated by 
them. The English Board is the more 
radically phonetic. It would have only 
one letter, or digraph, for one sound— 
thus long a might always be ae, and long 
o be oe. With only twenty-six letters it 
is necessary to select digraphs for many 
of the forty or fifty different sounds in 
the language. It will be seen that this 


is a radical principle, and pure phonetics 
thus adopted would very much change 
the looks of an English page, altho not 
so much as would the ultimate scientific 
phonetic alphabet with its new charac- 


ters. 

The American Simplified Spelling 
Board has adopted thus far a method 
which is more of a compromise with the 
accepted English orthography. It asks 
what are the prevalent rules of English 
spelling and seeks to eliminate exceptions 
to them. Thus, it is a prevalent rule that 
a long vowel in final accented syllables 
is indicated by a silent final e¢, as in mate, 
mete, mite, mote and mute; why not let 
the rule prevale? The Board is going 
over the dictionary to learn what the 
present principles of spelling and pro- 
nunciation are, and what the exceptions. 
As another example, it is a prevalent rule 
which after a short vowel in an accented 
antepenult does not double the following 
consonant, as in animal, eminent; why 
then not drop the unnecessary m in can- 
nibal? It will be evident that the Amer- 
ican method makes much fewer changes 
than the English, and leaves the page 
less strange to the reader. Those wish- 
ing to keep in touch with the various 
phases of the movement may procure 
free literature on the subject from the 
Simplified Spelling Board, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York. 
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One of these days we shall have one 
purely phonetic alphabet of forty or fifty 
letters for all languages. But that is in 
the future. It will require the long labor 
of an international commission. Mean- 
while the representatives of English- 
speaking people on both sides of the sea 
should meet and agree on the principles 
of the reform which they seek to accom- 
plish, and which so sadly needs to be 
achieved. Children cry for it. 


a 
The High School and the College 


A FEW years ago in the rivalry be- 
tween the high school and the college, 
the college had the better of it, and a 
commission with President Eliot at its 
head “articulated” the high school on the 
college. It was the needs of the college 
which was in mind, and the high schools 
were authoritatively told what they 
should teach and how much. The col- 
leges set the standard; they dictated the 
subjects, even selecting the texts in Eng- 
lish literature to be taught. The college 
was master; the high school was servant. 

But it could not last, and the session 
of the National Educational Association 
at San Francisco records the rebellion. 
And why should they not rebel? The 
high school has had a_ tremendous 
growth in these few years. In the two 
last decades high school attendance has 
increased almost fourfold. The high 
school is the people’s university. The 
overwhelming majority of boys and girls 
do not go beyond it. If but one in twenty 
of the graduates of the high school goes 
to college it is too much to ask that the 
high school curriculum should be dic- 
tated for the advantage of the 5 per cent. 
There must be considered also the ad- 
vantage of the very large number. who 
are unable to complete the high school 
course. 

The special committee appointed by 
the National Educational Association 
last year accordingly gave the high 
school the precedence, and bade the col- 
lege follow after. They hold to the fif- 
teen educational units, but not for the 
college primarily. They make much of 
vocational instruction in mechanic arts. 
agriculture or domestic science, which 
they regard as “rational elements in the 
education of all boys and girls, and es- 
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pecially of those who have not as yet 
chosen their vocations.” Accordingly 
they allow from the total fifteen units 
four units for such vocational instruc- 
tion, but they are careful to add, “or for 
additional academic work.” So there is 
a choice left, and the curriculum should 
be flexible. The courses are divided into 
majors and minors, and each student is 
expected to complete two majors of three 
units each, and one minor of two units. 
This leaves room for the vocational stud- 
ies, and for such other studies as will be 
required by the boys. and girls who ex- 
pect to go to college. We take it that the 
full fifteen units now required for en- 
trance to college would not include the 
four vocational units. 

3evond question it would be an advan- 
tage to every student entering college if 
he or she has had a course in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts or domestic science, 
but he needs a good deal more. He can- 
not now give to these studies the four 
units allowed in the high school course, 
and the colleges cannot well accept them 
in making up the complement without 
lowering the standard. The chief pur- 
pose of the college is not vocational but 
cultural. And yet the chief purpose of 
the high school is not to fit youth for 
college, nor is it simply for culture; it 
should be for both. Those who do not 
go beyond the high school should be al- 
lowed to pursue the vocational studies, 
so as to be better farmers, mechanics and 
home-keepers; but other special studies 
should be provided for those who need 
them. The committee well says: 

“It ought to be possible for any strong 
high school at any time to introduce into its 
curriculum any subject that either meets the 
peculiar needs of the community, or that ap- 
pears to be the most appropriate vehicle for 
teachers of pronounced individuality.” 

The college faculties will not all agree 
with the recommendation of the commit- 
tee as to its method of “articulation.” It 
would have any student who has satis- 
factorily completed a well planned high 
school course admitted to college on its 
fifteen units. As we understand it any 
fifteen units would be sufficient. This 
may be questioned. Yet the argument 
offered is strong. It is declared with 
truth that many graduates of the high 
school are prevented from going to col- 
lege because the college does not recog- 
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nize their needs as shown in the courses 
taken by them in the high school. The 
committee seriously objects to the iron 
rule of the present college prescription 
for admission, which too much crowds 
the boys whose own needs require some 
other studies, while at the same time it 
prevents the more important develop- 
ment of the high school on its own in- 
dependent lines. 

The high school is the most democra- 
tic institution we possess. It is the chief 
real education of the most of our people. 
Real education begins in the high school. 
Its tremendous development will not be 
stayed, and it must supply what the bulk 
of the people need. To be sure it does 
not give a complete education, and the 
chief leaders of public life, our thinkers 
and guides, will be those pre-eminently 
who have passed from the high school on 
to the college and university. Education 
has no limit, but for the bulk of the peo- 
ple the high school will be their univer- 
sity, and democracy will rest on it. For 
a comparatively small number of its 
graduates of exceptional ambition or op- 
portunity it will open a narrow door by 
which to pass up to higher halls of study, 
but for the multitude it will open a broad 
gateway into the activities of life. No 
limit can be set to its development, cer- 
tainly no limit can be set by the colleze. 


re) 
Beautiful Streets 


An American highway ought to be, 
and can be, the most beautiful part of 


the country. It should not only be neat 
and wholesome, but the trees should be 
selected with a good deal more wisdom 
and planted with more care than they 
generally are. There certainly is good 
reason why so many people like to plant 
the sugar maple. It is an ideal tree for 
shade, and the associations connected 
with this tree are homeful every way; 
but there is no tree more likely to get 
into disorder and partial decay than the 
sugar maple when neglected. It must 
be understandingly planted and trimmed, 
and then it must be judiciously let alone. 
It will not endure being sawed and 
hacked at by the professional trimmer. 
If set so that the roots will not have too 
much water to dispose of, and if the 
limbs are trimmed to about the right 
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hight for permanence, a row of these 
maples constitutes a most charming fea- 
ture in road landscape. This, however, 
is wofully rare. If trimmed after it has 
reached much size the exudation of 
sweet sap draws insects, and the bark of 
the tree is very sensitive to hot sun rays. 
On the whole we can hardly recommend 
this tree for general street planting. 

A very much better maple, in all ways, 
is the Norway. ‘This tree is character- 
ized by a milky juice, that is acrid and 
disagreeable to all sorts of insects and 
worms. The tree is almost absolutely 
immune to the attacks of vermin. Be- 
side this, the growth is astoundingly fast, 
at least one-third faster than the sugar 
maple. The shade is dense, from the 
foliage of very large leaves, rich green in 
the summer and canary yellow in the fall. 
In all ways this is a conspicuous tree, of 
fine proportions, and elegant shape. It 
may be fairly placed at the head of all 
street trees, wherever maples will thrive 
at all. It will endure moist soil about as 
well as the swamp maple, and it is not 
quickly affected by drought. There is 
but one caution, and that is the tree must 
have room. In the street they should 
stand at least 40 feet apart. This space 
will be rapidly filled up, altho fillers may 
be used for temporary shade, and re- 
moved later. 

This matter of fillers is understood in 
orchards, where the grower has a selec- 
tion of small growing, early bearing ap- 
ple trees, which he can place between the 
more lasting sorts, to yield fruit for a 
few years, while the standard trees are 
growing. The same plan may be adopt- 
ed with street trees judiciously. Select 
with care the trees that are to be perma- 
nent, and set them far enough apart, so 
that when grown there shall be no col- 
lision of limbs; then place between them 
trees of rapid growth, that can be re- 
moved when no longer needed. This 
will avoid the necessity for mutilating 
your large trees after they have inter- 
locked their limbs. 

Close after the Norway maple there is 
another tree too seldom used in our 
streets, but which has about all the quali- 
fications for a perfect shade tree. The 
American linden or basswood has superb 
foliage, a fine spread of limbs, the densest 
kind of shade, and is naturally healthy in 
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all soils. It does not like solid, sticky 
clay very well, and it does not like to be 
abused with artificial manures. Give it 
any natural soil, and it will develop into 
a shade tree to be enjoyed and proud of. 
Beside this, its blossoming is something 
one may go far to enjoy. The bees 
adore the basswood. They will work in 
it all night, making more honey from its 
nectar than from any other American 
tree. On the whole, Americans can do 
nothing better than to multiply the bass- 
woods in their streets. The maple does 
not heal over easily, but a basswood will 
repair a wound of large size, and will re- 
cover its strength. Its wood is soft, and 
worthless for fires. For this reason there 
is a common prejudice against the tree. 
It deserves, however, a place at the very 
head of the American flora. 

Of course, where the oaks are at home 
an oak avenue is something hard to beat. 
Nearly all the oaks are tough fibred, will 
endure trimming, and make admirable 
shade. The form of the leaf is so varied 
and so finely cut by nature as to be very 
attractive. Among the very best of the 
oaks for street planting is the Scarlet. 
This tree is very tenacious of life, is 
broad spreading, and, while not really 
scarlet at any time, is is certainly very 
handsome in its autumn coloring. Where 
trees are wanted to hold their foliage 
very late, the English or Royal oak will 
also serve admirably. 

However, this matter must be consid- 
ered, that for the most part we do not 
need trees in the street to give shade very 
early in the spring or very late in the 
autumn. We want them to shelter us 
from the hot suns of midsummer. An 
ideal street tree would leaf out about 
middle May, and drop its foliage about 
mid-October. The white ash would be 
perfect for this purpose, only that it is 
rather slow growing, and its limbs are 
inclined to be rather open. However, we 
have seen a row of white ash in a high- 
way, that could hardly be surpassed for 
either shade or beauty. The butternut 
is another of these late developing trees, 
that again drops its foliage early in au- 
tumn. There certainly is no objection 
to nut trees in the street. We are in- 
clined to think that it would be a kind pol- 
icy that would multiply them everywhere 
for the young folk. The hickories are 















simply superb for street trees, but are 
slow growing—not very slow, yet not as 
fast as the lindens and maples. Nothing 
could be more beautiful in foliage, or 
more prolific of fruit than the walnut. 

There is a native American tree of 
great beauty, in the legume family, which 
carries the absurd name of Kentucky 
coffee tree. It is a remarkable tree for 
lawns on account of its delightful spread 
of limbs, and it would serve just as well 
for the street, only that the sexes must 
be carefully distinguished. The female 
grows as erect as a Lombardy poplar, 
while only the male is a good shade tree. 
Its blossoms are as spicy as they are pro- 
fuse. The stateliness of the magnolia 
acuminata secures it attention, and would 
warrant its planting in suburban avenues. 
It is very erect in growing and very sym- 
metrical in its limb growth. It endures 
a wound, and its foliage is simply superb. 
The flowers are large yellow, but fall 
very speedily after opening. 

The beech and the elm are two more 
of our trees that ought to be used with 
more freedom; the beech where dense 
shade is needed and quiet rules; the elm 
for great avenues, where the vista should 
be open. The beech should not be 
trimmed more than ro feet high, and un- 
derneath is the very ideal spot for chil- 
dren to enjoy themselves at midday. It 
is the tree for side streets; the elm is the 
tree for avenues; equally superb in its 
own place, there is no comparison to be 
drawn. 

Our American streets should be plant- 
ed with the understanding that they be- 
long to the people, and are not simply 
strips of land to permit the most rapid 
transit from one point to another. The 
term good roads should mean not only 
good drives and well drained highways 
for vehicles, but delightful parks, where 
the trees are conspicuously perfect. We 
have suggested a few of the more valu- 
able sorts for making our streets charm- 
ing. We particularly desire to see intro- 
duced varieties that will not easily be- 
come diseased, or exhibit decay instead 
of life. The maples almost everywhere 
are unfortunately giving us examples of 
what ought to be removed. It does not 
pay to doctor a lot of diseased trees, or 
to tolerate them after they have got by 
real value. If you have an old and de- 
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crepit avenue, first set between them 
something more desirable, mulch these 
and stake them, and, as soon as they have 
begun to give shade, cut out the old 
wreckage for fuel. Our object is accom- 
plished if we have designated a few sorts 
that will make our streets most beauti- 
ful, in the shortest space of time. 


st 
From College Windows 


As a complement to the article which 
we publish in this week’s issue on “Har- 
vard under Two Presidents,” let us add 
a few sentences from two letters re- 
ceived from Cambridge. One of these 
was written by an official of the univer- 
sity, the second by a professor: each of 
them after a reading of our proof sheets. 
The professor is not sure that the aver- 
age member of the Faculty has yet fully 
made up his mind about the new presi- 
dent. Speaking from the standpoint of 
the teacher of literature, he questions 
whether courses in political economy and 
government are not at the present mo- 
ment “university fads.” The other critic 
writes that “the article as a whole strikes 
him as accurate,” but wishes that the 
new plan for the choice of electives had 
been mentioned—a plan which aims to 
oblige the student to base his choice of 
studies upon something better than 
whim, and to give to the college course 
something of unity. Certainly this is an 
important development. “I wish also,” 
adds the kindly critic, “that you had 
made some reference to the new alter- 
native plan of admission, for it will un- 
doubtedly bring the university much 
closer to the public high school boy than 
ever before. It is noteworthy that about 
50 per cent. of the boys admitted under 
the new plan come from schools outside 
of New England, and that some of the 
best examinations were passed by boys 
from small high schools in the West, 
who probably could not have come to 
Harvard under the old plan.” This is a 
most desirable consummation from any 
point of view, and one which THe INDE- 
PENDENT has not failed to bring before 
its readers. An editorial on the subject, 
entitled “Entrance Tests—New Plan,” 
was published some months ago (LXX, 
214). But there is one more point 
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raised by the letter writer, and this time 
it is more nearly a question of opinion. 
The criticism is made that too much em- 
phasis is laid on “the sporting element in 
college, with its mediocre or low scholar- 
ship.” To quote at length: 

“I am afraid a reader might infer that the 
majority of students loaf, spending too much 
time in athletics or in conviviality. As a 
matter of fact, a student cannot cut as much 
as he pleases, nor as much as he dares. There 
will always be loafers, of course, but they are 
not the rule, and are getting to be more and 
more the exception. The large number of 
serious minded fellows who are working their 
way thru college and hence have low grades 
are certainly to be taken into account. The 
sporting element is, when all is said and done, 
a very small proportion of the college.” 

THE INDEPENDENT is incorrigibly op- 
timistic and therefore takes especial 
pleasure in printing this letter. But our 
chief interest is not in the loafer: rather 
in those who might do distinguished 
work but for the toleration of the stu- 
dent of low ideals by the academic 
authorities, and the reduction of educa- 
tion—not chiefly at Harvard by any 
means—to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. 


& 
A Bi It is an extraordinary 
g appeal which Secretary 


Defense Fund Morrison, of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor, has made to 
the two million members of the labor 
unions to raise a fund of $500,000 to de- 
fend J. J. McNamara, accused of dyna- 
miting with accessory murder. We do 
not see how that much money could be 
honestly spent in a legal defense, or half 
of it. He ought to have even justice, 
acquitted if innocent and punished if 
guilty. Whether he is innocent or guilty 
we do not know, but it is not impossible 
that he is guilty, and if guilty all labor 
union men ought to want him convicted. 
It is no part of their interest to have him 
escape if he is not innocent, and the 
amount of the defense fund sought for 
is such as to suggest the thought that it 
is desired to secure acquittal whether or 
no. Somebody is guilty of the numer- 
ous series of dynamiting offenses of 
which the one for which Mr. McNamara 
is to be tried is one of the most shocking 
on record, and for which some one ought 
to be punished. It would be unfortunate 
if it should be made to seem as if labor 
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union men did not want any one pun- 
ished who kills “scabs” or who destroys 
buildings and bridges on which union 
labor is not employed. 
“8 
It was the high- 
Noisy and Noisome toned, aristocratic 
Conservatives, rep- 
resentatives of wealth and ancient digni- 
ties, that howled and yelled and would 
not allow the Premier of the Empire, the 
chief representative of the people, the 
highest officer of the Empire, the man 
who tells the King what to do, to make 
an opening address in reporting the 
amended Veto bill which had been adopt- 
ed by the House of Lords. How years ago 
they fumed and fretted at the rude dis- 
courtesy of the Irish representatives in 
the days of Parnell, and now, as repre- 
senting and defending the peers, they 
outdid the Irish in noise and insult, with 
their cries of “Traitor,” until the Speak- 
er was obliged to close the session. One 
would think they had learned from the 
suffragets that violence may serve where 
argument fails. We cannot imagine 
such a scene allowed in our House of 
Representatives. The Speaker would 
call the disturbers to order speedily, and 
if they persisted the sergeant-at-arms 
would arrest the offender. And these 
are the Unionists, the paragons of cul- 
ture, peers or backers of peers, like 
Lord Hugh Cecil, who represents Ox- 
ford University, or Sir Edward Carson, 
who is sent by Dublin University, that 
thus disgraced themselves and the cham- 
ber by a riot as bad as anything that 
Vienna could show. If we judge Eng- 
lishmen aright this disturbance and in- 
sult will create such disgust and indig- 
nation as will make it easier for the 
Cabinet to proceed with their program 
and force their bill thru the House of 
I ords. 
& 
THE INDEPENDENT 
has its faults, as we 
are frequently _ re- 
minded by our kind readers. But when- 
ever these reminders come in too thick 
we take a pharasaical delight in reflect- 
ing that there is one crime of which we 
are not guilty; that is, we never slice up 
our articles to sandwich in advertise 
ments. This pernicious custom seriously 
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impairs the esteem that we owe to our 
esteemed contemporaries. We read a 
page of a good story, fictioinal or fact- 
ual, and turn over the leaf to continue it 
only to find that we are plunged into the 
midst of quite another story. This also 
looks inviting, and we begin it only to be 
again interrupted by another change of 
subject. It is as bad as reading thru the 
dictionary. If one of the stories we 
have started happens to be so interesting 
as to overcome our natural inclination 
to throw down the magazine in disgust, 
we attempt to follow the clue at the bot- 
tom, “Continued on page 36,” dodging 
automobiles and revolvers, until we hit 
the trail again and get a few more para- 
graphs before we are told to seek the 
rest on page 42. It is as exasperating 
as a dinner at which, after we have tast- 
ed the soup, the waiter takes it away to 
bring it back again after the fish, and 
when we have eaten a bit of the roast we 
are told that we can have the rest of it 
later, part after the salad and part after 
the ice cream. It is an insult to an 
author to print his article in such a way 
as to destroy the continuity that he has 
labored to secure. The hero is cut off 
in his prime by a safety razor, and the 
most entrancing love scene interrupted 
by talk about toilet powders and garters. 
Why will not these publishers reduce 
their pages to a convenient size and keep 
their advertising in its legitimate place, 
letting the reader mix it in to suit him- 
self. It is, of course, a matter of taste, 
but for our own part, if the editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT gets hard up, he will 
surrender one side of his house to an 
advertisement of Castoria before he will 
contaminate his ae oh matter pages. 


The University of 
Paris has the honor of 
being the first in the 
world to establish a distinct and com- 
pletely equipped department for re- 
search and training in the arts of avia- 
tion. The site chosen adjoins the plain 
of St. Cyr, near Versailles, used as the 
exercise ground of the military school. 
Here laboratories, shops and hangars 
have been erected and apparatus in- 
stalled for experimenting on a large 
scale with different kinds of motors, 
propellers and planes under various air 


An Aerotechnic 
Institute 


currents. A straight trolley track near- name. 


ly a mile long with electric power affords 
an opportunity to tes: the efficiency of 
different models without danger of acci- 
dent. The University owes the Insti- 
tute to the generosity of Henry Deutsch 
(de la Meurthe), one of the foremost 
patrons of French aeronautics, who 
donated $100,000 for the plant and 
$3,000 for its running expenses. It is 
his desire that its facilities should be 
open to all, inventors and professors, 
scientists and mechanics, and that theory 
and practice should here co-operate in 
the conquest of the air. As M. Steeg, 
Minister of Public Instruction, said in 
inaugurating the Intitute: 

“Formerly the University was absorbed in 

itself. It did not seek in the world outside 
its raison d’étre and its ends. Now the Uni- 
versity is no longer content to teach science. 
it creates it and pursues its practical appli- 
cations. It is no longer satisfied with instruct- 
ing the theoricians and professors, it makes 
engineers and technicians; it put its specula- 
tive genius at the service of all the needs ol 
society.” 
It is not by chance that the automobile 
of the air has reached its highest devel- 
opment in France. The encouragement, 
official and popular, which has been 
given it from the start is in marked con- 
trast with American indifference and 
ridicule. The Wright brothers had io 
go to France for recognition and in the 
days when they were struggling with 
difficult problems in aerodynamics and 
construction none of our universities and 
technological institutes gave them assist- 
ance. Professor Langley, because he 
happened to be Smithsonian secretary, 
was able to get a little Government aid, 
but when his aeroplane on its first flight 
met with an accident owing to a break- 
ing of the launching ways, that was the 
end of him. He was laughed down and 
no Congressman dared suggest paying 
out money for a machine which did not 
fly the first time trying. 


4 
, Nowadays there is no uni- 
Comparative versity and perhaps no 
Literature y P P 


college too poor to have its 
courses in “Comparative Literature.” 
Sometimes these are courses formerly 
offered by the Department of English 
Literature, or by the Classical Depart- 
ment, or by that of Modern Languages, 
and the only novelty about them is the 
For the subject, Comparative 
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Literature, is almost as old as the 
phenomenon literature itself. There was 
never any critical appreciation of either 
verse or prose that was not “compara- 
tive’: the noun criticism implies com- 
parison, since before we judge we must 
indeed compare. How.does the com- 
parative method work out in individual 
instances? Let us not take the case of 
Elizabethan sonnets and dramas; inter- 
esting tho that case is, it would perhaps 
smack overmuch of the classroom. Take 
rather a novel: George Moore’s “Esther 
Waters,” for example. , The intelligent 
reader will want to contrast the author’s 
treatment of a certain type of English 
girl with George Meredith’s treatment of 
her in “Rhoda Fleming.” He will want 
to compare Mr. Moore’s demonstration 
of the gambling evil with cruder exposi- 
tions of social curses by earlier English 
novelists — Fielding, Charles Reade, 
Dickens—and with Galsworthy’s later 
writings. He will want to compare the 
pictures of low life with the pictures by 
French authors not without influence 
upon George Moore—dZola, for example. 
Now, whether the study of all these mat- 
ters takes the form of a doctoral disser- 
tation, an undergraduate’s work in a col- 
lege course, or disinterested considera- 
tion by a reader who has no intention of 
rushing into print or receiving a diploma 
for his enterprise, it is in any case a 
piece of work in “comparative litera- 
ture.” The importance of this kind of 
education, applied to whatever genre or 
period you will, may easily be exag- 
gerated, as also the value of the results 
of the investigations made; but the 
lesson of such studies, the lesson of the 
oneness of literature, which is akin to 
the unity of history or science, is a lesson 
not to be neglected by readers in or out 
of universities. Properly administered, 
the department of Comparative Litera- 
ture offers the student of letters relief 
from the tyranny of philological train- 
ing. The peril lurking in it is super- 
ficiality—as the peril in philological stud- 
ies is ‘atrophy of the critical sense and 
of thought processes. 
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If men travel for “change” ‘they are 
booked to suffer frequent disappoint- 
ments. In our own day the rule of the 


machine and of the corporation has, as it 
were, reduced to a common denominator 
men, manners and manufactures. The 
same gloves are sold over Tremont street 
counters, counters in the Avenue de 
‘Opéra, counters in Bond street. The 
same films are shown in moving picture 
theaters of Detroit, Mich.; Portland, 
Ore.; St. John, New Brunswick. One 
hears the twang of Sixth avenue and the 
words of Broadway when a concert 
singer steps upon a stage in Montreal, 
Canada, or Austin, Tex. Quebec is an 
old town—for America—but on our va- 
cation the first words we heard spoken 
at the boarding house (a French one) 
were these: “Say, kiddo .. .” If 
you take a vacation journey in search of 
change, it is just as well to take the 
change along with you. Even then you 
are more than likely to leave it behind. 
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It would seem that to Mayor Fitzger- 
ald, of Boston, there are in Europe only 
two countries, Ireland and Germany. 
According to the report that has come 
back from his visit to Hamburg with the 
3oston Chamber of Commerce, in his 
speech thanking the Burgomaster he said 
that the party hoped to visit “the two 
other great German cities, Vienna and 
Buda Pesth.” The Germans present 
gasped, and so did the Boston visitors, 
for they had not heard that these cities 
had been lost to Austria and Hungary. 
As for Ireland, the other half of Europe, 
the Mayor makes no errors there, for he 
owns and runs an Irish Catholic weekly 
paper, The Republic. 


s 


We do not often quote compliments 
so our readers must pardon us when we 
state that the New York Press alludes 
to “The Morocco Question,” by Sydney 
Brooks, which we published July 27, as 
“the sanest, soundest, best informed arti- 
cle on Morocco and its present diplo- 
matic embroilment that has ever been 
contributed to a matter over which the 
chancellories of the Powers concerned 
and the European correspondents contin- 
ually are raising a cloud of dust.” 
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It seems to us that the N. E. A. is com- 
ing to be too much like the D. A, R. 
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Casualty Insurance Legislation 


IN a recent address Edwin W. De 
Leon, president of the Casualty Com- 
pany of America, made some interesting 
remarks on excessive insurance legisla- 
tion. During the last year eighteen legis- 
latures considered 594 bills affecting 
casualty insurance, and 119 were enacted 
into law. The United States Congress 
and five State legislatures appointed 
commissions to investigate and report on 
the subject of employers’ liability and 
workman’s compensation. 
are already at work in five other States. 
In every case the casualty insurance 
companies have contributed their share 
in helping to solve the problems con- 
fronting these commissions. Officials of 
the companies have appeared at the 
hearings and have frankly and fully ex- 
prest their views, based upon actual ex- 
perience of years in the practical work- 
ing out of many of the questions in- 
volved. Statistics have been freely fur- 
nished to corroborate the statements 
made. In every way the companies have 
shown not only a keen desire to learn 
how their mistakes might be corrected, 
but a ready spirit of co-operation in ar- 
riving at the basic principles for liability 
and compensation laws. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the operations of casu- 
alty companies in this country may be 
gained from the following figures of 
their operations during eight years end- 
ing January 1, 1910. 

Number of policies issued........ 1,555,014 
Premiums received and earned. ..$124,705,322 
Notices of injuries received 2,326, 

Amount paid for injuries........ $62,853,595 
Average cost of each injury..... $27.01 
Number of suits settled 60,986 
Amounts paid for suits settled... $29,263,880 
Average cost of each suit settled. . . 
Reserve for unsettled suits $4,440,579 

The attitude of the casualty insurance 
companies toward legislation is hopeful 
and helpful. The present situation in 
many of our States requires the utmost 
caution in the work of the underwriters, 
for the casualty insurance companies 
must create and maintain a fund that 


Commissions - 


will be amply sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the new great burdens unload- 
ed upon them by employers, and they 
must also be ready to provide adequate 
compensation to injured employees. The 
casualty insurance companies do not de- 
sire to perpetuate the present unsatisfac- 
tory system of compensating workmen 
for injuries sustained, and will welcome 
any legislation that provides a fixed defi- 


. nite scale of compensation for occupa- 


tional injuries, which will enable the 
companies to adjust the rates of premi- 
um upon a basis that has for its ultimate 
purpose the elevation of the business of 
liability insurance to the highest plane of 
utility and permanence. 


st 
The Unexpected Loss 


GeorceE H. Furseck, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., while a passenger on a street rail- 
way car, carrying in his hand two incan- 
descent electric light globes, dropped 
one; in the attempt to catch it he leaned 
forward, the lamp struck the back of a 
seat and exploded, cutting his left eye 
badly, but not causing an entire loss of 
sight until six days afterward. It then 
became necessary to remove his eye. 
Fortunately for the injured man he car- 
ried an accident insurance policy in the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. The principal of the policy, to- 
gether with the accumulations and ex- 
penses, amounted in all to $20,885.71. 
The injured man did not expect to lose 
his eye any more than the five or six 
million other people did who that day 
rode in public conveyances. But by hav- 
ing the insurance policy he was protect- 
ed against the unexpected and received 
over $20,000 for the loss of one eye. 
Most people cannot profit by the experi- 
ences of others, but must suffer them- 
selves before they can be made to realize 
the wisdom of foresight. But to the 
few, who can observe in the experiences 
of others the value of action, this inci- 
dent may lead to the desirable end of 
self-protection against a similar accident. 
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Currency Reform 


THREE or four weeks after the end of 
the present session of Congress, the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission will begin 
to prepare its report, which will be sub- 
mitted to Congress at the beginning of 
the regular session in December. It is 
expected that the Cummins bill, calling 
for a report at that time, and closing the 
life of the Commission immediately after 
the reception of the report, will be 
passed. The character of the report is 
not foreshadowed by members of the 
Commission, altho the prediction is made 
by one or two of them that it will recom- 
mend adoption of the leading provisions 
of what is called the Aldrich plan. One 
member expresses regret that the begin- 
ning of a campaign of popular education 
concerning currency reform has been 4" 
ferred so long that, in his judgment, i 
will be difficult to obtain legislation Se 
ing the regular session. 

A league or association to promote 
popular discussion of the questions which 
were referred to the Commission was re- 
cently formed in Chicago. Prof. J. 
Laurence Laughlin, of the University of 
Chicago, is chairman of this association’s 
executive committee. It was intended 
that there should be branches of the as- 
sociation in many parts of the country. 
One was formed in New York, last week. 
John Claflin, the well known merchant, is 
president ; Isidor Straus, interested in old 
and prominent department stores, is 
treasurer, and George A. Plimpton is 
secretary. The members of this branch 
listened, last week, to an address by Pro- 
fessor Laughlin, who said, in part: 

“T desire to make very plain that it is not 
the intention of the national organization to 
declare at present for any special plan in- 
volving financial legislation at Washington. 
Of course, I think that there must be changes 
in our present monetary system. Business 
troubles of the past and difficulties of a more 
or less serious kind of the present are what 
inspired Western business men to form the 
national organization, whose headquarters 
have been established in Chicago and of 
which I am the chairman. It is too soon, 
however, for us to be for or against the plans 
of anybody. Remedial legislation is of 
the same importance to the worker for wages 
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as to the man of business. The sound money 
campaign of 1896 would never have been won 
had not the man who worked for wages added 
his votes to those of the man who already had 
a little or much money. . . . Unfortunately the 
interest in the effort for banking and cur- 
rency reform has been limited to bankers and 
This has resulted in the country 
getting the impression that thése men were 
the only ones who desired changes in the laws. 
The national organization I represent pro- 
poses to disseminate reliable and useful in- 
formation on financial questions to the whole 
people, so that they can take part in the dis- 
cussion and the decision of this question. 
When the weaknesses of the present system 
are understood and the principles of sound 
finance made clear to all the people of the 
country, I have confidence that the legislators 
will devise the right kind of laws. And | 
also feel sure that the people will want these 
laws enacted for the benefit of the whole 
country and not because they are of any spe- 
cial or peculiar advantage to those who have 
had small or great success in accumulating or 
possessing property.” 

The movement is to be commended 
and encouraged. We hope that the 
branch association in New York will 
have the support of business men thruout 
the State, and that branches will be es- 
tablished in all the States. Earnest and 
intelligent discussion of the subject will 
be of much practical value in promoting 


wise legislation in Congress. 


..Net earnings of the United States 
Steel Corporation for the quarter end- 
ing with June were $28,108,520, against 
$23,519,203 for the March quarter and 
$25,990,978 for the quarter ending with 
December. 

. Owing to unusual demands upon 
them, on account of very large crops of 
grain, the Canadian banks will probably 
ask the Treasury Board for authority to 
increase their note circulation by 15 per 
cent., beginning with September. 

..It is reported that the Canadian 
Pacific has decided to have a terminal of 
its own in Chicago. It reaches that city 
by means of the Wisconsin Central and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie roads, which it controls. The 
Wisconsin Central has been using the 
Illinois Central’s terminal facilities there. 
It is said that the sum expended will be 
about $5,000,000. 





